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Preface 


The  study  of  "Child  Life  in  Other  Lands”  is  a  most  rewarding 
phase  of  the  work  in  social  studies.  At  this  impressionable  age 
(grade  3)  there  can  be  developed  in  the  pupils  basic  geogra¬ 
phical  concepts  and  fundamental  social  attitudes. 

This  book  starts  with  an  imaginary  local  situation,  suburban 
in  outlook  but  with  rural  and  urban  relationships.  It  approaches 
the  study  of  child  life  in  other  lands  from  sources  of  motivation 
within  the  local  community.  People  from  the  "other  lands”  are 
found  to  be  Canadians  in  the  local  community.  The  teacher 
should  relate  the  ideas  developed  in  this  book  to  her  own  com¬ 
munity.  The  book  will  serve  as  a  source  of  facts  and  of  ideas  for 
activities;  it  cannot  replace  effective  classroom  teaching. 

The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  make  three  major  points.  The  first, 
that  there  are  many  Canadians  in  our  communities  with  friends 
and  relatives  in  other  lands,  has  already  been  indicated.  These 
people  of  "other  lands”  are  not  different,  queer,  and  far  away; 
they  are  our  neighbours  in  an  interdependent  world. 

Secondly,  the  people  in  "other  lands”  live  and  behave  in 
many  ways  that  are  similar  to  ours.  The  differences  that  exist 
between  them  and  us  can  be  intelligently  accounted  for  —  dif¬ 
ferences  in  physical  and  climatic  environment,  differences  in 
sincere  religious  beliefs,  differences  in  economic  opportunity 
and  in  the  use  of  machines.  None  of  these  reasons  is  sufficient 
to  permit  us  to  adopt  a  superior  attitude.  The  similarities  that 
make  mankind  one  should  be  stressed;  the  differences  that  exist 
should  be  logically  and  sympathetically  explained. 

Thirdly,  it  is  possible  to  "travel”  to  these  lands  by  way  of 
books.  Considerable  stress  has  been  laid  therefore  on  the  use 
of  the  library  by  the  imaginary  characters  of  this  book  —  the 
public  library,  the  classroom  library,  and  the  home  library. 

If  these  three  social  attitudes  become  accepted  and  practised 
by  most  of  the  grade  3  readers  of  this  book,  the  authors  will  feel 
that  their  work  has  been  fruitful. 
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If  the  teacher  will  examine  the  book  carefully,  he  will  find 
several  helpful  suggestions  as  to  method  included  in  the  text 
and  in  the  exercises  that  accompany  each  chapter.  For  example, 
the  inductive  approach  may  be  noted  frequently  —  several  ex¬ 
amples  are  given  by  Anne  or  Paul,  or  by  their  parents  and 
teachers,  and,  as  a  result  of  these  examples,  a  conclusion  is 
reached.  Instances  of  this  type  of  approach  may  be  noted  on 
pages  21  and  77,  and  the  teacher  should  seek  opportunities  to 
use  this  technique  frequently  in  class. 

At  the  end  of  each  chapter  the  authors  have  prepared  a  list 
of  books  for  further  reading  by  the  pupils.  Also  included  are 
some  sample  tests  for  pupils.  A  list  of  correlated  activities  has 
been  assembled,  but  not  all  of  these  should  be  attempted 
rather  the  ones  that  will  be  new,  interesting,  and  profitable  in 
the  local  teaching  situation.  A  list  of  activities  entitled  Some 
Harder  Problems  You  Might  Like  to  Try  has  been  included  to 
challenge  the  gifted  pupils,  the  fast  workers,  and  those  especially 
interested  in  social  studies. 

The  illustrations  have  been  carefully  prepared  after  much 
research.  It  is  felt  that  they  will  help  to  build  accurate  concepts. 
They  should  be  used,  with  their  captions,  as  a  teaching  device. 

The  use  of  the  globe  has  been  indicated;  the  teacher  should 
use  it  constantly,  and  the  pupils  should  handle  it  often.  Careful 
transition  should  be  made  from  the  globe  to  the  map  of  the 
hemispheres.  In  grade  3,  the  pupil  may  be  introduced  to  simple 
map  work.  In  this  book  this  introduction  has  been  attempted 
by  providing  several  simple  pictures  illustrating  "real”  situations 
in  the  stories.  These  pictures  have  been  translated  into  very 
elementary  maps  by  using  conventional  symbols  commonly 
used  on  large-scale  maps.  (A  map  of  this  type  for  your  local 
area  can  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Re¬ 
sources,  Ottawa.)  Stories  in  a  grade  3  reader  can  frequently  be 
translated  into  a  map  using  the  same  conventional  symbols.  A 
good  way  of  teaching  this  is  to  build  up  a  three-dimensional 
model  on  a  sheet  of  heavy  cardboard  and  trace  around  the  various 
objects.  When  this  has  been  done  the  objects  can  be  removed 
and  the  tracings  easily  converted  into  standardized  map  symbols. 
The  endpaper  has  been  specially  designed  to  show  the  world 
in  flat  projection.  Illustrations  referring  to  each  of  the  geo- 
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graphical  areas  covered  by  the  text  have  been  superimposed  on 
this  map,  several  of  them  over  the  polar  areas,  which  are  in¬ 
accurate  on  the  Mercator  projection.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged 
to  refer  frequently  to  the  endpaper. 

At  the  end  of  the  book  there  is  listed  by  chapters  a  number 
of  ideas  which  the  authors  feel  should  be  developed  during  the 
study  of  the  chapter.  Some  of  these  ideas  the  pupils  will  get 
from  reading  the  narrative;  to  obtain  others  they  will  require 
guidance  from  the  teacher.  Also  included  in  this  section  is  a  list 
of  selected  reference  books  for  the  teacher,  and  a  valuable  list 
of  available  sound  movie  films  and  film-strips. 

In  grade  3,  it  is  desirable  that  stories  should  frequently  be 
read  by,  and  told  to,  the  children.  Sometimes  these  should  be 
for  purposes  of  reinforcing  moral  instruction  in  the  common 
virtues  such  as  loyalty,  thrift,  patriotism,  honesty,  and  co¬ 
operation.  The  stories  should  possess  literary  qualities  and  be 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  pupils.  The  teacher’s  and  pupils’ 
Books  sections  suggest  sources  for  many  stories  that  are  favourites 
with  children.  A  few  sample  stories  are  included  in  the  text. 

No  chapter  relating  to  China  has  been  included,  as  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  be  certain  of  the  accuracy  of  such  material.  The 
material  in  the  chapters  on  Egypt  and  Israel  has  been  made  as 
accurate  and  up-to-date  as  possible.  It  is  obvious  that  the  dy¬ 
namic  nature  of  affairs  in  these  countries  requires  the  teacher 
to  be  constantly  alert  in  imparting  information  about  them. 

The  authors  hope  that  their  Canadian  approach  to  "Child 
Life  in  Other  Lands”  will  prove  useful  in  the  grade  3  classroom. 
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1 

The  Smith  Family  Have  Big  Plans 


Father’s  Surprise  The  Smiths  are  a  wonderful 
family.  They  are  happy  and  contented.  They  help  one 
another  and  they  are  always  ready  for  a  new  adventure. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  have  lived  in  Woodville  for  more 
than  ten  years.  They  have  two  children,  Anne  who  is 
nine  years  old  and  Paul  who  is  eight.  Before  Mr.  Smith 
came  to  live  in  Woodville,  he  had  lived  on  his  father’s 
farm  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  town.  When  he  was  a 
young  man,  he  came  to  town  and  took  a  job  in  a  factory. 
He  still  works  in  that  factory  and  still  does  important 
work  there.  But  he  has  always  wanted  to  run  a  store 
of  his  own. 

''Mother,”  he  said  one  night,  after  the  children  had 
gone  to  bed,  "I  think  the  time  has  come.” 

"What  time?”  asked  Mother. 

"The  time  for  me  to  build  that  store  of  my  own.  Many 
new  houses  are  being  built  in  groups  on  the  edge  of 
Woodville.  I  would  like  to  build  a  store  in  one  of  these 
suburbs.  I  could  sell  to  the  people  who  live  in  town  and 
to  those  who  come  from  the  farming  district  where  I  used 
to  live.  I  think  a  grocery  store  would  be  a  good  kind  for 
me  to  own.  I  know  a  good  deal  about  food,  and  I  like  to 
meet  people.” 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  talk  about  plans  for  building  a  new  store. 


"I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  idea,”  said  Mother.  "'Have  we 
enough  money?  And  where  would  we  build  it?  Oh,  there 
are  so  many  questions  and  problems.” 

"Now,  one  thing  at  a  time,”  said  Father.  "I  have  saved 
some  money,  and  I  know  that  Mr.  Brown,  the  banker, 
will  lend  me  some  more.  I  have  already  talked  to  him 
about  it.  I  don’t  know  just  where  we  will  build  the  store 
yet.  I  think  the  family  should  take  a  drive  this  Saturday 
and  look  for  a  place.” 

"You  are  right.  We  must  plan  this  carefully,”  said 
Mother. 

"Just  the  way  we  did  when  we  went  on  that  camping 
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Can  you  find  the  map  signs  for  a  bridge,  a  church  with  a  tower, 
two  types  of  trees,  a  river,  houses  and  stores,  and  a  first  class 
paved  highway?  The  letter  C  beside  the  bridge  means  that  it  is 
made  of  concrete.  Can  you  find  the  post  office,  marked  P? 
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trip  to  Alberta  last  year/’  said  Father.  "We  all  had  jobs 
to  do.  The  store  will  be  just  the  same.  You  can  help, 
when  we  start,  by  looking  after  the  cash  register.  I  know 
that  Anne  and  Paul  will  want  to  help.  They  always  do. 
Anne  can  mark  the  prices  on  the  packages,  and  Paul  can 
put  them  on  the  shelves.  He  can  help  to  deliver  rush 
orders  with  his  wagon  on  Saturdays.” 


Choosing  a  Lot  When  the  children  awoke  in  the 
morning,  they  were  thrilled  to  hear  what  Father  and 
Mother  had  decided.  They  could  hardly  wait  until 
Saturday  to  start  looking  for  the  place  to  build  the  family 
grocery  store.  Before  they  took  their  drive  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  the  family  looked  at  the  map  of  Woodville. 

"There  are  too  many  stores  in  the  business  section  of 
Woodville.  There  is  not  enough  parking  space  on  the 
streets.  We  should  build  on  the  edge  of  town,”  Mother 
said. 

"I  think  we  should  build  in  the  Maple ville  suburb,” 
said  Anne.  "I  know  a  lot  of  children  there,  and  they  have 
a  nice  new  school.” 

"They  are  saving  space  for  a  new  playground  park, 
too,”  said  Paul. 

i 

"I  like  Maple  ville,”  said  Father,  "because  it  is  near 
Highway  7.  That  is  the  highway  all  my  friends  from  the 
country  use.  I  am  sure  some  of  them  will  shop  at  my 
store.” 

The  family  agreed,  and  they  went  for  their  drive. 
They  looked  at  Woodville,  and  at  the  Birchdale  and 
Jackson  Valley  suburbs.  Then  they  went  to  Mapleville. 
It  was  even  better  than  they  had  hoped. 
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"This  lot  on  the  corner  of  Scott  and  Maple  Streets 
looks  splendid,”  said  Father.  "There  are  no  other  grocery 
stores  here  yet.  The  extra  space  at  the  side  can  be  used 
for  parking.” 

"I  saw  a  hardware  store  and  a  barber  shop,”  said  Paul. 

"I  saw  a  bake-shop  and  a  drug  store,”  said  Anne. 

"I  saw  a  meat  store  and  dairy  but  no  grocery,”  said 
Mother. 

"There  are  nearly  three  hundred  new  homes  here  now,” 
said  Father.  "We  should  have  most  of  these  people  for 
customers  as  well  as  all  my  farm  friends.” 

After  they  had  finished  supper,  Father  spread  a  map 
of  Maple ville  on  the  table.  They  all  gathered  around  it 
and  played  a  game.  Everyone  had  a  piece  of  paper  and 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  and  their  children,  Anne  and  Paul,  are 
looking  for  the  best  lot  for  their  store.  Mrs.  Smith  has  a  map  of 
Mapleville  in  her  hand. 
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made  a  list  of  all  the  different  things  he  could  find  on  the 
map  —  houses,  stores,  park,  trees,  and  so  on.  Paul 
thought  he  had  won,  but  Father  had  more  names  than 
he  had. 

Choosing  a  Plan  "Will  we  start  to  build  our 
store  right  away?”  asked  Paul. 

"Soon,”  said  Father.  "But  first  we  must  see  Mr.  Brown, 
our  banker.  Then  I  must  ask  Mr.  Potts  to  plan  our  store. 
He  is  a  good  architect.  Next  I  must  ask  Mr.  Garrett  to 
build  it.  He  is  a  good  builder,  and  his  son  who  is  a  carpen¬ 
ter  will  help  him.” 

"May  we  help,  too?”  asked  Paul. 

"Yes,  we  must  watch  to  see  that  the  store  is  built 
correctly.  There  will  be  many  small  jobs  for  all  of  us  to 
help  with,”  said  Father. 

The  next  week-end,  Father  brought  home  some  pic¬ 
tures  and  plans  of  houses.  He  showed  them  to  the  family. 

There  was  a  very  large  two -storey  house.  They  all 
liked  it,  but  it  was  expensive.  It  was  made  of  red  brick. 
There  was  a  fine  one-storey  bungalow  or  ranch  house. 
It  had  a  stone  entrance  and  wooden  sides  made  of  wide 
boards.  Mother  liked  it  very  much  because  her  work 
could  all  be  done  without  climbing  stairs. 

"It  is  just  as  expensive  as  the  big  two-storey  house,” 
said  Father. 

There  was  also  a  house  that  had  a  steep,  sloping  roof. 
This  house  had  a  full  first  storey  and  two  bedrooms  up¬ 
stairs.  It  was  said  to  have  a  storey  and  a  half.  It  was  less 
expensive  than  the  first  two.  It  was  a  plastered  or  stucco 
house  and  was  not  as  big  as  the  others. 
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Different  Kinds  of  Houses 

1.  A  split-level  house.  2.  A  one-storey  or  ranch  house.  3.  A  two- 
storey  house.  4.  An  apartment  house.  Six  families  can  live  here. 
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The  Plan  for  the  Store  and  Apartment 

This  plan  told  the  carpenters  where  to  build  the  walls.  How  many 
rooms  can  you  find?  What  is  each  one  used  for? 


Father  showed  them  a  new  house  that  was  something 
like  the  storey  and  a  half  house.  Part  of  the  house  was 
one  storey  high,  and  part  was  two  storeys.  It  was  called 
a  split-level  house. 

Then  Father  showed  them  his  last  plan  and  picture. 
Mr.  Potts  had  drawn  it  especially  for  him.  The  building 
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was  to  be  two  storeys  high.  The  downstairs  plan  showed 
a  fine,  large  store,  and  upstairs  there  was  a  large,  three- 
bedroom  apartment. 

"This  plan  will  give  us  a  good  store  and  house,”  said 
Father. 

Everyone  liked  the  idea  and  looked  at  the  plans  and 
pictures  carefully.  Father  told  them  the  walls  would  be 
made  of  brick.  In  the  living-room  there  was  to  be  a  stone 
fireplace. 

"I  like  the  look  of  stone.  It  seems  to  belong  to  our  part 
of  the  country,”  said  Father. 

"I  see  the  plan  shows  a  little  balcony  for  us  to  sit  on  in 
summer.  Will  it  have  an  iron  railing?  I  like  the  new 
ironwork  on  houses,”  said  Mother. 

"Where  will  Rover  sleep?”  asked  Paul.  He  and  Anne 
loved  the  collie  that  Grandfather  had  given  them. 

"We  will  have  Jim  Garrett  build  a  house  for  Rover 
near  the  back  door.  He  will  keep  prowlers  away,”  replied 
Father. 

"I’ll  paint  it  for  him,”  said  Paul. 

"And  I’ll  plant  some  bushes  for  shade.  Rover  needs  a 
new  house,  too,”  said  Anne. 

"Let’s  draw  a  plan  for  it,”  said  Paul. 

And  that’s  how  the  Smiths  —  Father,  Mother,  Anne, 
Paul,  and  Rover  —  started  to  build  a  new  store  and  home. 
They  didn’t  know  it  yet,  but  Mapleville  would  have 
many  pleasant  surprises  for  them  in  the  days  to  come. 
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Things  to  Do 


1.  Play  the  map  game  that  all  the  Smith  family  played. 
Have  two  teams  in  your  classroom  and  see  which  one 
gets  the  higher  score. 

2.  (a)  Make  a  plan  of  your  dog  house  or  of  the  one  you 

think  would  be  suitable  for  Rover. 

(b)  Make  a  plan  of  the  teacher’s  desk  or  of  the  supply 
table  in  your  classroom. 

(c)  Make  a  collection  of  pictures  of  houses  and  their 
plans. 

(d)  Make  a  plan  of  your  own  house. 

3.  (a)  Make  a  simple  map  of  the  street  where  you  live. 

(b)  Make  a  simple  map  to  show  the  way  you  come  to 
school. 
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2 

The  Smiths  Watch  the  New  Store  Grow 


The  Big  Hole  "Today  they  start  work  on  our  new 
store,”  said  Father  at  lunch.  "Mr.  Brown  and  I  have 
made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Garrett.” 

Anne  and  Paul  rushed  over  to  the  new  lot  after  school. 

"There’s  Mr.  Murphy  and  his  bulldozer,”  yelled  Paul. 
"Hello,  Mr.  Murphy.  Are  you  building  our  new  store?” 

"Pm  helping,”  he  replied.  "Pm  pushing  the  topsoil  into 
one  pile.  Your  father  is  going  to  sell  some  of  it  to  other 
people  in  Mapleville.  It  will  make  good  lawns.” 

"He  is  going  to  keep  some,  too,”  said  Anne.  "He  is 
going  to  have  shrubs  at  the  front  and  back  and  all 
around  the  parking  lot.  He  thinks  his  store  should  be  as 
pretty  as  the  houses.” 

"Are  you  going  to  dig  the  cellar?”  asked  Paul,  who  had 
a  toy  bulldozer  at  home. 

"Oh  no,”  replied  Mr.  Murphy.  "The  power-shovel  will 
be  here  tomorrow.  It  will  dig  the  basement.” 

"Oh  yes,  that’s  right,”  said  Paul.  "I  have  a  toy  shovel, 
too.  It  can  really  dig.” 

Every  day  Anne  and  Paul  watched  the  many  different 
people  who  helped  to  build  their  store. 

After  the  basement  had  been  dug  by  the  machine,  men 
with  shovels  dug  the  corners  and  the  bottom  and  made 
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Getting  the  Lot  Ready 

Mr.  Murphy  is  clearing  the  lot  with  his  bulldozer.  He  is  pushing 
the  topsoil  to  one  side.  The  gardeners  will  use  the  topsoil  to 
make  the  lawns  and  flowerbeds. 


them  straight  and  level.  Then  a  new  group  of  men  came 
and  built  a  low,  double  wall  of  wood  around  the  big  hole. 

The  next  day  Anne  and  Paul  saw  a  big  concrete-mixer 
truck  arrive.  It  was  full  of  sand,  gravel,  cement,  and 
water.  The  mixer  was  turning  all  the  time,  making 
concrete.  The  concrete  was  poured  in  between  the  wooden 
walls.  Father  came  to  the  lot,  too,  to  see  that  everything 
was  satisfactory. 

"This  low,  concrete  wall  is  called  the  footing,”  Father 
told  them.  "When  it  has  dried  or  set,  the  workmen 
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will  remove  the  wooden  form.  I  think  the  truck  has 
brought  us  good  concrete.  If  so,  our  store  will  be  straight 
and  the  basement  will  be  dry.” 


Making  a  Dry  Basement  The  next  Saturday, 
when  Anne  and  Paul  arrived,  they  saw  a  small  pile  of 
concrete  blocks  near  the  basement  hole.  The  men  were 
just  finishing  the  building  of  the  basement  walls. 

'"They  look  like  Paul  building  with  his  building 
blocks,”  laughed  Anne. 


The  Power-Shovel 

The  power-shovel  quickly  digs  the  basement.  It  does  the  work  of 
many  men.  The  truck  will  carry  the  extra  dirt  away. 
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''Why  are  there  holes  near  the  bottom  of  the  wall  and 
four  gaps  in  the  top  edge?”  Paul  asked. 

"The  holes  are  for  pipes  that  will  be  put  in  later  —  an 
oil  pipe  for  the  furnace,  and  a  gas  pipe  for  Mother’s 
stove,”  replied  Father.  "The  gaps  in  the  top  edge  are 
for  the  steel  beams  that  will  support  our  store  and  all 
the  people  who  shop  in  it.” 

"But  they  don’t  make  steel  in  Woodville,”  said  Paul. 
"Where  will  we  get  it?” 

"Steel  is  made  in  several  places  in  Canada.  Our  beams 


Pouring  the  Concrete  Footings 


The  concrete  will  dry  hard  and  form  a  strong  footing.  If  these 
men  work  well,  the  walls  of  the  store  will  not  sag  or  crack. 
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Building  the  Basement  Walls 

What  are  the  walls  made  of?  What  are  the  beams  made  of? 
Why  did  the  workmen  leave  two  holes  in  the  basement  wall? 


will  come  on  a  big  truck  and  trailer  from  Hamilton.” 

Father  told  Paul  that  the  workers  left  the  holes  as  part 
of  the  plan.  It  would  save  him  time  and  money  because 
they  did  their  job  well. 

"The  men  will  paint  the  outside  of  the  block  wall  with 
black  tar.  They  will  also  put  a  row  of  drain  tiles  around 
the  outside  wall.  That  will  keep  all  the  moisture  out  and 
make  our  cellar  dry.  Then  we  shall  be  able  to  store  extra 
groceries  in  it,”  Father  said. 

On  Monday,  when  Anne  and  Paul  arrived,  the  big 
concrete-truck  was  driving  into  the  lot. 

"I  wonder  why  they  are  back  again,”  said  Anne. 
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"I  think  they  are  going  to  pour  concrete  onto  the  gravel 
that  is  on  the  basement  floor.  That  will  make  a  smooth, 
clean  floor/’  replied  Paul. 

They  watched  the  men  spread  the  concrete  with  hoes 
and  smooth  it  with  trowels.  Paul  wondered  why  they  left 
holes  in  the  corner.  When  they  got  home,  he  asked  his 
father. 

'"Those  are  for  the  water  and  sewer  pipes,”  said  Father. 

"Why  weren’t  they  higher  in  the  wall  like  the  others?” 
asked  Paul. 

"Do  you  remember  what  happened  to  the  ginger-ale 
bottle  you  put  outside  on  the  porch  to  cool  last  winter?” 

"Yes,  it  froze  and  broke,”  said  Paul. 

"That’s  what  would  happen  to  the  pipes  if  the  men  did 
not  put  them  deep  enough  in  the  ground.  They  must  be 
deeper  than  the  frost  goes,”  said  Father. 


The  Carpenters  Start  Work  "When  you  visit 
the  lot  next  Saturday,”  said  Father,  "the  steel  beams  will 
be  in  place,  and  Mr.  Garrett  will  have  started  his  work.” 

By  next  Saturday,  the  carpenters  had  done  several 
jobs.  They  had  placed  heavy  boards  around  the  top  of 
the  concrete  wall.  These  were  called  sills.  Father  showed 
the  children  where  the  sills  were  bolted  to  the  concrete. 
Long  heavy  boards  ran  across  the  cellar  and  the  steel 
beams  held  them  up.  Father  called  these  heavy  boards 
joists.  In  between  the  joists  were  crossed  pieces  of  wood. 

"I  think  those  cross  pieces  help  to  keep  the  joists 
straight,”  said  Paul. 

"Yes,  that’s  right,”  said  Father.  "Mr.  Garrett  is  a 
careful  builder.  See  how  he  is  putting  two  floors  in  our 
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The  Carpenters 

The  carpenters  are  cutting  boards  to  be  used  for  rafters.  Can  you 
find  the  upright  studs  and  the  board  that  is  keeping  them  from 
twisting?  How  did  Anne  and  Paul  help  the  workmen? 


store.  This  floor  is  laid  at  an  angle.  That  makes  it 
stronger.” 

"It  will  look  funny  in  the  store,”  said  Anne. 

"Oh  no,”  said  Father,  "that  is  only  the  first  layer,  or 
sub-floor.  Then  there  will  be  plywood,  and  then  tile 
squares.” 
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The  next  day,  when  Anne  and  Paul  went  to  the  lot, 
they  took  some  cookies  and  cold  lemonade  for  Mr.  Garrett 
and  his  carpenters.  Anne  had  helped  her  mother  to  make 
the  cookies,  and  Paul  squeezed  the  lemons  and  got  the 
ice  cubes  for  the  lemonade. 

"This  will  help  the  workers  to  do  their  job,”  said  Anne. 

The  store  really  seemed  to  be  growing  when  they 
arrived.  The  frame  of  the  wall  was  going  up  in  sections. 
The  carpenters  were  using  lumber  that  was  two  inches 
thick  and  four  inches  wide. 

"The  upright  pieces  are  called  studs,”  Mr.  Garrett  said. 
"At  the  corners  are  three  studs  called  a  corner  post  to 
give  the  building  strength.  On  top  of  the  studs  the  car¬ 
penters  nail  two  two-by-fours.  These  are  called  a  plate.” 

During  the  next  two  days,  as  they  watched  the  carpen¬ 
ters  work,  Paul  and  Anne  played  a  game.  They  tried  to 
see  how  many  of  the  carpenters’  tools  they  could  name. 
They  found  a  saw,  a  hammer,  nails,  a  saw-horse,  a  rule, 
a  square,  a  level,  and  a  plane. 

"Every  tool  helps  the  carpenter  to  build  our  store 
better,”  said  Paul.  "The  rule  measures  the  boards.  The 
level  helps  him  to  make  the  joists  level  so  that  the  floor 
won’t  slope.  The  square  makes  the  corners  straight.  When 
the  carpenter  uses  his  tools  correctly,  our  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  open  easily  and  our  house  is  comfortable.” 

"Look  at  Mr.  Garrett’s  apron,”  said  Anne.  "It  is 
different  from  mine.  It  has  several  pockets  to  keep 
different  nails  and  tools  in.  It  is  a  short  apron.  That 
makes  the  pockets  easy  to  reach.” 

As  the  children  watched,  the  men  began  to  put  the 
rafters  across  the  studs  for  the  roof. 
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"Some  stores  have  flat  roofs  made  of  tar  and  stones,” 
said  Paul.  "Our  home  and  store  is  being  built  with  sloping 
rafters.  This  means  that  the  heavy  snow  will  slide  off 
the  roof.” 

Two  of  Father’s  friends  from  the  factory  helped  him 
with  the  next  step  in  the  building.  The  evenings  were 
bright  and  long  in  the  summer.  Father  and  his  friends 
started  sheathing  the  walls  and  roof.  They  nailed  ply- 


Sheathing  the  Walls 

Mr.  Smith  and  one  of  his  friends  are  sheathing  the  walls  with 
plywood.  This  plywood  is  sixteen  inches  wide  and  four  feet  long. 
Sometimes  the  plywood  is  four  feet  wide  by  eight  feet  long.  The 
sheathing  helps  to  keep  the  walls  straight. 
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wood  on  the  walls  and  wide  boards  on  the  roof.  This  was 
easy  to  do  because  the  carpenters  had  put  all  the  studs 
the  same  distance  apart  —  sixteen  inches. 

Father  explained  to  Anne  and  Paul  that  the  sheathing 
on  the  roof  helps  to  keep  the  inside  boards  dry.  The 
sheathing  on  the  walls  keeps  wind  storms  from  twisting 
the  new  house. 


Plumbers  and  Electricians  When  Anne  and 
Paul  visited  the  building  a  few  days  later,  they  saw  two 
new  groups  of  men  working.  Each  group  had  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Potts’  plan  for  the  store.  One  group  were  electricians 
and  the  other  group  were  plumbers. 

Paul  had  an  electric  train.  He  watched  the  electricians 
carefully.  He  wanted  to  be  sure  he  would  have  power  to 
run  it.  The  electricians  were  drilling  holes  in  the  studs  for 
the  wires  to  pass  through. 

"Your  electric  drill  works  very  fast,”  said  Paul. 

"Yes,”  replied  the  electrician,  "it  saves  time.  Your 
father  will  not  have  to  pay  us  so  much.” 

There  was  no  covering  on  the  inside  walls  yet.  Mr. 
Garrett  knew  that  it  would  be  faster  and  cheaper  to  have 
the  electricians  do  their  work  before  the  inside  walls  were 
finished. 

The  electricians  used  pliers  to  clean  and  bend  their 
wires.  They  used  all  sizes  of  screw-drivers  to  get  their 
cables  fastened  in  the  right  places.  The  cables  were  made 
of  three  wires  with  a  metal  tube  around  them.  Some  wires 
had  a  thick,  black,  cotton  coating  instead  of  metal.  This 
coating  prevented  the  electricity  from  causing  fires  in  the 
house. 
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The  Electrician 


The  electrician  is  checking  the  fuse-box.  Why  are  the  wires 
metal-covered?  What  might  the  wall  outlet  be  used  for? 


The  electricians  used  metal  strips  to  tack  the  cables 
neatly  to  the  joists  and  studs.  All  the  cables  were  joined 
to  the  fuse-box  in  the  store-room.  The  wires  from  outside 
came  into  the  store-room  through  the  hole  that  the  con¬ 
crete-workers  had  left.  Then  they  were  joined  to  the 
fuse-box.  The  fuse-box  is  the  ''safety  patrol”  of  the  electric 
wires.  When  the  electricians  do  their  work  well,  our  homes 
are  safe. 

The  electricians  followed  the  blueprints.  They  put  out¬ 
lets  in  all  the  ceilings.  They  also  put  switch  boxes  on 
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the  studs.  Near  the  floor  in  each  room  they  put  some 
more  outlets.  These  outlets  would  help  the  Smiths  to 
have  lamps  around  their  rooms.  Paul  would  be  able  to 
plug  in  his  electric  train  in  his  bedroom.  When  electricians 
do  their  work  well,  our  homes  are  convenient. 

Paul  and  Anne  watched  the  plumbers  at  work,  too. 
Mr.  Garrett  wanted  them  to  get  the  pipes  put  into  the 
house  before  the  walls  were  closed  in. 

"Look,  Anne/’  said  Paul,  "they  are  joining  the  house 
pipes  to  the  pipes  that  come  through  the  cellar  wall.” 


The  Plumber 

The  vice  is  holding  a  pipe  as  the  plumber  cuts  it  the  right  length. 
Where  will  the  bath-room  sink  be  placed?  How  many  kinds  of 
plumber’s  tools  and  joints  can  you  find  in  the  picture? 
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"Yes,  I  see,”  said  Anne,  "but  why  are  the  pipes  of 
two  different  sizes?” 

"Let’s  ask  Mr.  Carter,  the  plumber,”  said  Paul. 

Mr.  Carter  told  them  that  the  little  pipes  had  fresh 
water  in  them.  This  water  was  pumped  into  the  under¬ 
ground  water  pipes  along  the  city  street  from  the  Wood- 
ville  pumping  station.  The  large  pipe  was  to  carry  the 
waste  water  from  the  kitchen  and  bath-room  to  the  sewer 
pipes.  They  were  also  underground  in  the  city  streets. 
When  plumbers  do  this  work  well,  we  have  safe  water 
and  good  health. 

"What  tools  do  you  use?”  asked  Paul. 

"Well,”  replied  Mr.  Carter,  "we  often  need  a  vice  to 
hold  our  pipes  and  a  cutting  tool  to  cut  them  the  right 
length.  Of  course,  we  need  several  kinds  of  wrenches  to 
help  us  make  the  joints  tight.” 

"What  are  those  funny  little  pipes?”  asked  Anne. 

"Those  are  joints,”  replied  Mr.  Carter.  "This  is  an 
elbow- joint  and  it  helps  the  pipes  to  turn  a  corner.  This 
one  is  a  T-joint,  it  lets  the  water  flow  to  two  different 
places.  The  joints  help  us  to  do  our  work  more  quickly. 
We  should  have  finished  our  work  here  by  this  evening.” 


Finishing  the  Walls  When  Anne  and  Paul  visited 
the  store  the  next  week,  they  saw  two  other  groups  of 
workmen  helping  to  finish  the  building.  One  group  was 
made  up  of  old  friends  —  Mr.  Garrett  and  his  son,  and 
two  other  boys  who  were  learning  to  be  carpenters.  They 
were  busy  nailing  sheets  of  gyproc  on  the  studs  to  form 
the  inside  walls.  Mr.  Garrett  told  them  that  the  plasterers 
would  put  the  white  walls  on  top  of  this  gyproc. 
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Warm  in  Winter,  Cool  in  Summer 

The  workmen  on  the  left  are  putting  rock  wool  insulation  between 
the  studs.  The  workman  on  the  right  is  nailing  on  sheets  of 
gyproc  or  wallboard.  How  long  is  the  sheet  of  wallboard? 


"I  thought  carpenters  used  narrow  little  boards  for  the 
walls,”  said  Anne.  "I  saw  them  in  a  book  I  was  reading.” 

"'Those  are  called  lath,”  said  Mr.  Garrett.  "Sometimes 
they  are  still  used.  They  cost  more  now  than  they  used  to. 
They  also  take  longer  to  put  on  than  gyproc.  These  big 
sheets  of  gyproc  are  one  foot  wide  and  four  feet  long.  They 
just  fit  the  studs.  Downstairs  we  are  going  to  use  metal 
lath,  which  is  a  wire  screen.” 
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"Someone  has  stuffed  all  the  outside  walls  and  the 
ceiling  of  our  apartment  with  wool,”  Paul  told  Mr. 
Garrett. 

"Yes,  that  is  wool  made  from  rock  —  rock  wool,” 
replied  Mr.  Garrett.  "The  men  had  to  do  that  before  they 
put  on  the  lath.  The  rock  wool  keeps  the  house  warm  in 
winter  and  cool  in  summer.  It  works  just  like  that  big 
thermos  jug  you  brought  our  lemonade  in  one  day.” 

The  new  helpers  were  masons.  There  were  two  kinds 
the  stone-mason  who  was  building  the  fireplace  and  the 
bricklayers  who  were  building  the  walls.  The  stone-mason 
looked  over  every  stone  he  used.  He  carefully  chose  them 
for  good  colour  and  shape.  With  his  chisel  and  hammer 
or  mallet,  he  chipped  each  stone  to  fit.  He  said  he  would 
finish  the  fireplace  for  the  Smiths’  living-room  in  a  week. 
They  all  thought  it  would  look  lovely. 

"I  can  hardly  wait,”  said  Anne.  "Daddy  will  be  able 
to  get  popping  corn  for  us  in  the  store.  We  can  pop  it  in 
our  own  fireplace.” 

"The  store  won’t  be  done  for  more  than  a  month  yet. 
Then  it  will  be  summer.  We  won’t  want  the  fire  on  then,” 
said  Paul.  "But  it  will  be  fun  on  winter  nights.  Perhaps 
I  can  ask  my  Cub  Pack  to  our  house  for  a  party.” 

"Let  us  watch  the  bricklayers  for  a  while,”  said  Anne. 

The  bricklayers  had  built  a  scaffold  to  stand  on  while 
they  placed  their  bricks.  One  man  carried  bricks  up  a 
ladder  in  a  hod  to  the  others.  On  the  ground  there  was  a 
wooden  tub.  Here  the  bricklayers  mixed  the  mortar  that 
held  the  bricks  together.  The  mortar  was  made  of  lime 
and  sand.  Paul  wrote  down  the  name  of  the  town  where 
the  lime  was  made.  It  was  Hespeler.  He  found  it  on  the 
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The  Bricklayer 


The  bricklayer  is  using  mortar  to  hold  the  bricks  together.  Inside 
the  brick  wall  is  a  little  air  space,  and  black  building  paper  to 
keep  out  the  moisture.  Find  the  plumb  line  and  the  level  line  that 
help  the  bricklayer  to  build  a  straight  wall. 


label  on  the  empty  sack.  He  was  making  a  list  of  all  the 
places  that  had  sent  things  to  help  with  the  building  of 
the  store. 

"The  bricklayers  are  doing  a  different  job,”  said  Paul. 
"That  is  why  their  tools  are  different.” 

The  bricklayers  were  spreading  mortar  with  broad, 
flat  trowels.  They  were  also  using  the  trowels  to  tap  the 
bricks  into  place.  They  tested  their  work  with  a  level  line 
and  a  plumb  line  to  see  that  the  wall  was  straight. 

"The  bricklayers  are  doing  their  work  well,  too,”  said 
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Anne.  "We  should  have  a  house  as  strong  as  the  Third 
Little  Pig’s  house.” 

Shingling  the  Roof  On  Saturday  the  workmen 
had  a  holiday.  Father  and  two  of  his  friends  went  to  the 
new  store.  Father  thought  that  he  could  save  time  and 
money  if  he  and  his  friends  shingled  the  roof.  They  started 
at  the  edge  or  eave  and  worked  up  to  the  ridge.  The 
second  row  covered  the  cracks  of  the  first  row.  Now  the 
roof  would  not  leak. 


Father  and  His  Friends  Shingle  the  Roof 

The  men  are  shingling  from  the  eave  up  to  the  ridge.  See  how  one 
shingle  overlaps  the  two  shingles  below  it.  It  covers  the  crack 
between  them. 
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"'These  are  asphalt  shingles,”  Paul  said  to  Anne. 
"Father  says  that  they  will  not  burn.” 

Anne  and  Paul  helped  that  Saturday  morning  by 
bringing  cold  drinks  and  a  lunch  in  their  wagon  for  the 
men.  They  also  cleaned  the  ground  around  the  house. 
They  picked  up  any  nails  they  found.  They  did  not  want 
any  of  the  delivery  trucks  to  get  a  flat  tire. 


The  Plasterers  Come  It  was  Wednesday  before 
« 

Anne  and  Paul  had  time  to  visit  the  new  store  again.  Now 
there  were  new  helpers  there.  These  helpers  wore  white 
overalls  and  jackets,  and  on  their  heads  they  had  white 
caps. 

"They  look  like  the  doctors  in  the  hospital,”  laughed 
Paul.  "I  know  they  are  the  plasterers  because  Father  told 
me  they  would  be  here.” 

"I  think  they  wear  those  white  caps  to  keep  the  plaster 
out  of  their  hair,”  said  Anne.  "The  plaster  hardens  and 
would  hurt  if  you  pulled  it  out.” 

All  the  walls  had  a  dirty  grey  layer  of  plaster  on  them. 
The  plaster  looked  quite  rough. 

"Is  that  the  way  our  walls  are  going  to  look?”  Paul 
asked  Mr.  White,  the  plasterer. 

"Oh  no,”  Mr.  White  replied,  "that  is  only  the  first 
coat.  It  is  rough  and  contains  hair.  It  is  called  the  scratch 
coat.  We  are  making  the  second  layer  now.  It  is  the  same 
as  the  first  —  lime,  gypsum,  and  sand  —  but  there  is  no 
hair  in  it.  The  last  coat  will  be  pure  white.  It  is  made 
of  gypsum  or  Plaster  of  Paris.” 

Anne  told  Paul  she  had  found  a  label  for  the  gypsum. 
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The  Plasterers 

* 

The  plasterers  are  finishing  the  walls.  They  have  carried  the 
plaster  to  the  mixing  table  in  the  hod,  which  is  leaning  against 
the  door.  The  walls  downstairs  have  metal  lath  in  place  of  wall- 
board.  It  comes  in  sheets  like  gyproc  and  is  nailed  to  the  studs. 


It  was  mined  at  Hagersville,  near  Hamilton. 

Paul  made  a  note  of  the  plasterers’  tools  to  add  to  the 
list  he  was  keeping.  He  saw  that  they  used  trowels  rather 
like  the  bricklayers’.  They  also  used  hods  to  carry  their 
plaster,  and  long  boards  to  smooth  it  and  make  it  flat. 

Finishing  the  Building  When  the  plasterers  had 
finished,  Mr.  Garrett  and  his  helpers  had  some  special 
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work  to  do.  If  they  measured  carefully  and  sawed  and 
nailed  their  boards  correctly,  the  store  and  the  apartment 
would  be  very  neat.  First,  they  put  trim  all  around  the 
doors  and  windows.  They  also  put  a  baseboard  around 
the  wall  where  it  met  the  floor.  They  build  cupboards  in 
the  kitchen,  and  counters  and  shelves  in  the  store. 

While  they  were  doing  this,  the  family  went  shopping. 
First,  they  went  to  Mr.  Higgins’  hardware  store.  Mr. 
Higgins  helped  them  to  choose  strong  locks  and  pretty 
door-knobs  for  their  doors. 

Then  they  went  to  the  furniture  store  in  Woodville 
and  bought  some  pretty  tile  flooring.  Mother  chose 
yellow  and  green  for  the  kitchen  and  bathroom.  She  chose 
grey  for  the  rest  of  the  apartment.  Father  chose  a  sand- 
coloured  tile  for  the  store.  He  thought  it  would  look  clean 
for  a  longer  time. 

"Will  it  soon  be  open?”  asked  Paul. 

"Soon,”  said  Father.  "The  electricians  have  to  come 

back  and  install  the  lights  for  the  store  and  the  apart- 

# 

ment.  Later,  when  the  plaster  is  dry,  the  painters  will 
paint  the  walls.  I  think  I  shall  wait  quite  a  while  for  the 
walls  to  dry.  We  shall  have  our  store  walls  painted  in 
about  a  year.  We  can  paint  our  apartment  after  we  have 
had  the  furnace  going  next  winter.” 

"We  will  help  to  paint,”  said  Anne. 

Father  smiled  and  said  he  would  try  to  find  some  part 
they  could  paint. 

"I  think  we  shall  be  ready  to  open  about  July  2,”  said 
Father.  "That  is  right  after  Canada’s  birthday.  It  will 
be  a  good  way  to  celebrate  it.  We  will  give  Canada  a  new 
store  on  Maple  Street.” 
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Books  to  Read 


Mason,  Margaret  and  Charles,  How  Do  You  Build  a  House ? 
(Thomas  Allen). 

Norling,  Jo  and  Ernest,  Pogo’s  House ,  The  Story  of  Lumber 
(McLeod). 


Test  Yourself 

1.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  ways  you  can  remember  in  which 
Anne  and  Paul  helped  in  the  building  of  their  father’s 
store. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  people  who  came  to  work  and  helped 
to  build  the  store. 

3.  Make  a  good  sentence  using  each  of  these  words:  concrete, 
insulation,  fuse-box,  footing,  trowel,  carpenter,  elec¬ 
trician. 

4.  Make  a  little  picture  or  drawing  to  show  what  each  of 
these  words  means:  stud,  joist,  sill,  rafter,  scaffold. 

5.  List  three  ways  in  which  the  electricians  helped  to  keep 
the  Smith  family  safe  from  electricity. 

6.  Use  the  underlined  words  as  the  title  for  a  little  story. 
Answer  the  three  questions  to  make  a  paragraph  under 
your  title. 

Finishing  the  Walls 

(a)  Who  built  the  studs  in  the  store?  (b)  What  did  the 
carpenters  nail  to  the  studs?  (c)  What  did  the  plasterers 
do  when  they  came? 

Finishing  the  Store 

(a)  What  did  the  carpenters  build  in  the  store?  (b)  How 
did  they  finish  the  doors?  (c)  What  did  they  put  on  the 
floor? 
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Some  Harder  Problems  You  Might  Like  to  Try 

1.  Read  one  of  the  following  stories.  Tell  it  to  the  class  and 
show  them  some  of  the  pictures  in  the  book. 

Burton,  Virginia  Lee,  Katy  and  the  Big  Snow ,  The  Little 
House ,  Mike  Mulligan  and  His  Steam  Shovel  (Thomas 
Allen). 

2.  (a)  Find  out  from  your  classroom  encyclopaedia  how  a 

thermos  bottle  is  made. 

(b)  Plan  a  letter  from  your  class  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Thetford  Mines,  Quebec,  asking  them  for 
information  about  asbestos,  insulation,  and  fireproof 
shingles. 


Things  to  Do 

1.  Start  a  big  classroom  scrapbook  of  workers’  tools.  Make  a 
separate  page  for  each  worker  such  as  the  carpenter,  the 
bricklayer,  and  the  plasterer.  Look  in  catalogues  and 
magazines  for  pictures.  Write  a  story  under  each  picture 
to  tell  how  each  tool  helps  the  worker  to  do  a  better  job. 

2.  Make  a  model  house  from  a  big  cardboard  carton.  Make 
some  shingles  from  brown  wrapping  paper.  Shingle  the 
roof  of  your  house  the  correct  way. 

3.  Make  a  collection  of  pictures  of  all  the  different  trucks  in 
your  city.  Make  a  sentence  to  tell  how  each  helps  us  to 
have  a  better  city. 

4.  Make  a  map  of  the  lot  your  family  house  is  on.  With 
dotted  lines,  show  where  the  sewer  passes  in  front  of  the 
lot.  Show  also  where  the  city  water  comes  into  your 
house. 

5.  Paint  a  picture  of  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  children 
helped  the  workers.  Print  a  title  on  another  piece  of  paper: 
"When  children  help,  the  workers  can  do  their  jobs 
better.” 
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Opening  the  Store 


'"The  new  store  must  be  nearly  ready  to  open,”  said 
Paul  one  day  in  the  middle  of  June. 

"It  is  nearly  ready,”  replied  Father,  "but  there  are 
two  big  jobs  to  be  finished.  The  store  must  be  painted, 
and  the  shrubs  planted.” 

"I  have  several  small  jobs,”  added  Mother.  "I  will 
need  some  help  from  everyone,  especially  from  Anne  and 
Paul.” 

"Mother  and  I  will  be  helping  the  painters  today,” 
said  Father.  "You  and  Anne  may  come  after  school  and 
help,  too.” 

The  Painters  The  painters  worked  for  several  days 
at  the  store.  Some  painted  the  woodwork  outside.  Father 
and  Mother  had  chosen  the  colours  carefully.  Inside,  the 
walls  were  green  and  the  window  frames  were  white.  The 
shelves  were  green,  too.  All  the  members  of  the  family 
helped  to  paint  them. 

Anne  noticed  how  the  painters  were  dressed.  Most  of 
them  wore  coveralls  to  protect  their  clothing,  and  caps  to 
protect  their  hair. 

Paul  watched  the  tools  they  used.  He  was  still  keeping 
his  list  up  to  date.  He  noticed,  of  course,  their  wide  and 
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The  Painters 


What  is  each  of  the  painters  doing?  What  tool  is  each  of  them 
using?  Paul  is  keeping  out  of  the  painters’  way  and  is  helping  by 
painting  one  of  the  shelves  for  the  store. 


narrow  brushes,  their  pails,  and  their  ladders.  Some  of 
them  used  rollers  instead  of  brushes.  They  dipped  their 
rollers  into  pans  of  paint  and  rolled  the  paint  onto  the 
walls. 

"We  use  rollers  on  the  flat  walls  and  ceilings  because  it 
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is  faster  and  saves  time  and  money,”  one  painter  told 
him.  "'Sometimes  we  use  an  electric  sprayer.” 

The  painters  used  little  paddles  to  stir  their  paint. 
They  covered  up  the  floor  and  counters  with  large  cloths. 
They  did  not  want  their  paint  to  splash  and  drip  on  these 
places. 

Anne  and  Paul  helped  by  painting  some  shelves.  They 
did  one  job  all  by  themselves.  They  painted  Rover’s 
house  green  and  white. 


The  Veterinary  "We  must  get  Rover  ready  to 
move,”  said  Father.  Anne  and  Paul  looked  puzzled. 

"If  we  bring  Rover  here,  we  must  be  sure  he  is  healthy 
and  safe.  We  don’t  want  him  to  hurt  anyone.  We  must 
take  him  to  Dr.  Johnson,  the  veterinary,”  Father  told 
them. 

"Oh,  I  know,”  said  Anne.  "He  has  the  little  white 
animal  hospital  in  Woodville.  He  sewed  Rover’s  ear 
when  it  was  torn  in  a  fight.” 

That  night  they  took  Rover  to  Dr.  Johnson’s.  The 
doctor  washed  his  hands  and  examined  Rover.  He  said 
Rover  was  in  good  health.  He  gave  Rover  two  needles. 
One  was  to  keep  him  from  getting  distemper,  and  the 
other  to  protect  him  from  rabies.  Rover  would  then  be 
safe  to  keep  as  a  watchdog  at  the  store. 


The  Blacksmith  One  day  Mother  told  Father  he 
had  forgotten  one  thing.  "We  have  a  balcony  over  the 
store,”  she  said.  "You  have  forgotten  to  order  the  iron 
railing  for  it.” 
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Father  agreed  that  he  had  forgotten.  He  would  order 
it  that  afternoon  at  the  blacksmith’s. 

"May  we  go  with  you?”  asked  Paul.  "Anne  and  I 
have  never  seen  a  blacksmith.” 

"There  are  very  few  left,”  said  Father.  "We  must  go 
to  an  old  shop  in  the  centre  of  Woodville.” 

Mr.  Labelle  was  the  blacksmith.  He  had  come  to 
Woodville  with  his  father  from  Trois  Rivieres.  His  grand¬ 
father  and  great-grandfather  had  been  blacksmiths.  Mr. 


The  Blacksmith 

Mr.  Labelle  shoes  prize  horses  but  earns  his  living  by  making 
things  of  iron,  such  as  railings  and  gates.  Why  does  he  wear  a 
leather  apron?  Find  his  forge  and  anvil. 
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Labelle  had  been  a  blacksmith  all  his  life,  too.  When  he 
was  a  young  boy  he  had  helped  his  father  to  nail  horse¬ 
shoes  on  many  horses.  Now  he  shoed  horses  only  when 
the  farmers  were  getting  their  prize  horses  ready  for  the 
fall  fairs. 

Mr.  Labelle  did  not  want  to  stop  being  a  blacksmith. 
Since  there  were  not  so  many  horses  now,  he  made  other 
things  of  iron  to  keep  busy.  Many  people  in  Mapleville 
bought  the  iron  railings  for  their  porches  from  him. 

He  wore  a  leather  apron  to  protect  his  clothing  from  the 
sparks  and  the  hot  iron.  While  Anne  and  Paul  were  there 
with  Father,  Mr.  Labelle  showed  them  his  anvil  and 
bellows.  He  heated  the  iron  before  twisting  it  into  the 
shape  he  wanted.  He  promised  to  make  a  strong  railing 
for  the  Smiths’  balcony. 

The  Gardeners  While  the  painters  were  working, 
the  gardeners  came.  They  planted  some  shrubs  in  the 
topsoil  which  Mr.  Murphy  had  saved  with  his  bulldozer. 
They  used  their  shovels  and  trowels  and  planted  some 
low  pine  and  juniper  shrubs  in  the  planting  box  in  front 
of  the  store.  Amongst  the  shrubs  they  planted  some 
petunias  and  salvia. 

"There  will  be  some  pretty  colours  among  the  green 
shrubs  all  summer,”  they  told  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith  asked  them  to  plant  tall  narrow  bushes  to 
make  a  hedge  all  around  the  parking  lot.  He  wanted  his 
parking  lot  to  be  as  neat  and  tidy  as  the  other  stores  and 
houses  on  Maple  Street. 

Buying  Clothes  "They  put  the  sign  on  our  store 
today,”  said  Father.  "It  is  black  and  green,  and  says  just 
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The  New  Store 


Why  are  there  flowers  in  the  window?  Can  you  find  the  part  of 
the  store  that  the  blacksmith  made?  Can  you  find  the  work  the 
gardeners  did  to  help?  How  is  Paul  going  to  help?  What  must 
he  buy  for  his  bicycle? 


what  we  four  decided  would  be  a  good  name  —  SMITH’S 
SHOPETERIA.” 

"'When  will  the  store  open?”  asked  Anne. 

"On  July  2,  the  day  after  Canada’s  birthday,”  Father 
replied. 
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"That’s  another  week,”  said  Paul. 

"Yes  it  is,”  said  Mother,  "but  we  still  have  things  to 
do.  I  must  make  aprons  for  all  of  us.  I  also  want  to  plan 
a  party  for  the  opening  night  to  thank  all  our  friends  who 
have  helped  us.” 

"What  a  lovely  idea,”  cried  Anne.  "Paul  and  I  will 
help  you.” 

"Well,  since  this  is  Saturday,  you  may  come  shopping 
with  me  right  now  for  some  new  clothes  for  the  party 
and  for  some  cloth  for  our  aprons,”  said  Mother.  1 

First  they  went  to  Mr.  Dart’s.  He  had  a  family  clothing 
store  on  Maple  Street.  It  was  only  two  months  old.  He 
was  glad  to  see  the  Smiths.  He  said  he  hoped  their  new 
store  would  be  successful. 

Mother  helped  the  children  to  find  some  new  summer 
clothes.  Paul  got  a  pair  of  navy-blue  shorts  and  a  pale 
blue  shirt.  Anne  chose  a  pretty  yellow  sun  dress.  It  had  a 
little  yellow  jacket  that  she  could  put  on  for  the  party. 
Mother  liked  several  of  the  dresses,  but  she  finally  picked 
a  cotton  dress  with  pretty  flowers  printed  on  it. 

"Let  us  buy  something  for  Dad,”  said  Paul.  "I’ll  buy 
him  a  blue  shirt  to  match  mine.  I  have  saved  enough 
money  for  that.” 

"I’ll  buy  him  a  tie,”  said  Anne. 

Mr.  Dart  showed  her  a  bow  tie  he  knew  Mr.  Smith 
would  like. 

"Mr.  Dart  is  really  helping  us  to  open  our  store,”  said 
Mother.  "I  did  not  have  time  to  make  these  things  for 
you.” 

Mrs.  Smith  and  the  children  then  went  to  Hall’s  Dry 
Goods  Store.  It  was  just  a  small  shop,  but  Mr.  Hall 
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knew  that  many  of  the  mothers  in  Mapleville  would  be 
doing  their  own  sewing.  He  had  opened  a  shop  that  sold 
all  kinds  of  cloth  by  the  yard.  He  sold  thread,  needles, 
buttons,  and  patterns.  In  his  store  they  could  also  buy 
scarves,  gloves,  blouses,  and  stockings. 

Mrs.  Smith  looked  at  his  white  cotton  cloth.  She  wanted 
to  make  big  white  aprons  for  Mr.  Smith  and  Paul,  and 
smocks  for  Anne  and  herself. 

After  they  left  Mr.  Hall’s,  Mother  took  the  children  to 
the  Cinderella  Shoe  Store.  It  was  a  new  store  on  Maple 
Street,  too.  It  was  a  British  shoe  store  which  sold  shoes 
made  in  a  factory  in  Britain.  Mr.  Brownlee  had  come 
from  Britain  to  be  manager  of  this  store  in  Mapleville. 

Mother  chose  two  sturdy  pairs  of  shoes  for  Anne  and 
Paul.  She  wanted  shoes  that  would  be  comfortable  and 
would  wear  well.  Mr.  Brownlee  measured  both  children’s 
feet  with  his  rule.  He  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  shoes  were 
large  enough  to  be  comfortable  and  healthy. 


The  Printer  While  Mother  and  the  children  were 
shopping,  Mr.  Smith  went  to  visit  Mr.  Dawe,  the  printer. 
He  wanted  to  have  some  handbills  printed.  He  had  phoned 
Mr.  Dawe  and  Mr.  Dawe  had  two  samples  ready  to  show 
him.  Mr.  Smith  liked  the  one  with  the  three  colours  on  it. 

"That  will  cost  more,”  said  Mr.  Dawe,  taking  Mr. 
Smith  through  his  office  to  the  printing  room.  "Here  is 
my  printing  press.  You  see  it  just  prints  in  one  colour  at 
a  time.  If  you  want  the  three  colours,  the  notice  will 
have  to  be  put  through  the  press  three  times.  That  is 
why  it  will  cost  more.” 

"I  want  my  first  handbill  in  three  colours.  It  may  bring 
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three  times  as  many  people  to  buy  my  goods,”  said  Mr. 
Smith. 

"Yes,  it  may,”  laughed  Mr.  Dawe.  "How  do  you  plan 
to  send  out  your  handbills?” 

"Jimmy  Brown,  our  paper  boy,  will  deliver  some  for 
me.  Anne  and  Paul  will  take  some  to  the  rest  of  Maple- 
ville.  I  will  also  send  some  by  mail  and  let  the  postman 
help  me.” 


Supplies  for  the  Store  The  next  day  Father 
visited  three  places  to  get  supplies  for  his  new  store.  First 


The  Warehouse 

This  is  where  the  trains  and  trucks  unload  supplies.  Mr.  Smith 
and  other  grocers  buy  their  goods  here.  What  is  each  mhn  in  the 
picture  doing? 
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The  Printer  Helps 


Here  are  the  two  posters  that  Mr.  Dawe  showed  Mr.  Smith. 
Which  one  do  you  like?  Name  four  people  who  helped  to  deliver 
the  posters. 


he  went  to  the  Grocers’  Warehouse.  It  was  a  large,  red¬ 
brick  building  three  storeys  high.  It  had  been  built  beside 
the  railway  in  Woodville. 

The  trains  brought  all  kinds  of  groceries  to  the  ware¬ 
house  —  sugar,  rice,  flour,  soap,  spices,  nuts,  dates, 
bananas,  oranges,  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  and  many 
other  things.  The  men  at  the  warehouse  put  some  of 
these  groceries  in  small  packages.  With  a  big  truck,  the 
warehouse  men  delivered  goods  to  stores  like  Smith’s 
Shopeteria.  They  told  Mr.  Smith  they  would  bring  all 
the  groceries  on  his  list  three  days  before  the  store 
opened. 

Mr.  Smith  also  visited  the  meat-packing  plant.  It  was 
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The  Meat-Packing  Plant 

The  farmers’  animals  have  been  hung  up  in  cool  storage.  One  man 
is  cutting  an  animal  into  ''quarters”.  Another  is  stamping  the 
meat  to  show  whether  it  is  ''Grade  A”  or  ''Grade  B” 


here  that  the  farmers  brought  their  cattle,  calves,  sheep, 
and  pigs.  The  packers  killed  and  cleaned  the  animals  to 
make  steaks,  roasts,  and  stewing  meat,  for  the  stores  to 
sell.  Mr.  Smith  ordered  some  veal,  mutton,  and  pork, 
for  his  store  opening.  All  the  meat  he  bought  was  stamped 
"'Grade  A”.  He  knew  his  customers  would  buy  more 
meat  if  it  was  "Grade  A”. 

Mr.  Smith  then  drove  to  the  "Woodville  Bakery”. 
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The  Bakery 


This  is  where  Mr.  Smith  buys  the  bread  for  his  store.  One  baker 
is  taking  the  newly-baked  loaves  out  of  their  pans.  The  other 
baker  is  getting  racks  of  bread  ready  for  the  oven. 


What  wonderful  smells  came  from  the  bakery!  He  told 
the  manager  that  each  day  he  would  want  brown  and 
white  bread,  rye  bread,  buns,  cakes,  pies,  and  cookies. 
The  manager  said  that  the  truck  would  bring  these  to 
his  store  each  morning  at  about  9.30  a.m.  He  then  took 
Mr.  Smith  into  the  bakery  to  see  the  huge  electric  ovens. 
Bakers  were  rolling  big  racks  to  the  ovens.  Each  rack 
had  about  eighty  loaves  of  bread  on  it.  Mr.  Smith  noticed 
the  white  clothes  and  caps  of  the  bakers.  He  also  looked 
to  see  that  the  floor  was  clean.  He  was  sure  that  he  would 
be  proud  to  sell  the  bread  from  this  bakery. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Smith  made  one  more  call  to  finish 
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ordering  his  supplies.  He  went  to  the  "Golden  Dairy”. 
He  took  Anne  and  Paul  with  him. 

The  "Golden  Dairy”  was  a  very  big  farm  about  four 
miles  from  Woodville  on  Highway  7.  The  name  "Golden 
Dairy”  was  printed  in  big  letters  on  the  white  barn.  In 
the  field  there  were  black  and  white  Holstein  cows. 

"Holstein  cows  give  the  most  milk,”  said  Mr.  Wallis, 
the  manager  of  the  farm  and  dairy. 

Anne  and  Paul  were  shown  the  mow  over  the  stable 
where  the  hay  was  kept.  Some  of  the  farm  hands  were 


Milking  the  Cows 

In  this  clean  stable  the  dairyman  is  washing  a  cow  before  milking 
her.  The  children  are  looking  at  the  milking  machine.  Each  cow 
has  her  head  held  steady  in  a  stanchion. 
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The  Dairy 

Here  is  the  machine  that  fills  and  caps  the  bottles.  The  men  are 
putting  the  bottles  into  crates  for  delivery.  How  can  you  tell 
that  this  is  a  clean,  safe  dairy? 


raising  the  hay  from  a  wagon.  Others  were  cutting  corn 
and  blowing  it  with  a  machine  into  the  tall,  round  silo. 

Inside  the  barn  was  a  clean,  white  stable.  Later,  when 
the  cows  came  into  the  barn,  Anne  and  Paul  saw  how  they 
were  milked.  First  the  helpers  washed  each  cow’s  back, 
sides,  and  big  pink  milk  bag.  They  fastened  the  milking 
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machines  to  each  cow.  The  helpers  milked  the  last  bit  of 
milk  by  hand.  Then  they  let  the  head  of  each  cow  out  of 
her  stanchion.  The  cows  wandered  out  of  the  barn  to  the 
pasture. 

Mr.  Wallis  wanted  to  show  the  Smiths  how  clean  his 
dairy  was.  He  took  them  to  the  milk  room.  Here  they  saw 
three  big  machines  all  operated  by  men  in  clean,  white 
clothes. 

One  machine  heated  the  milk  while  paddles  kept  stirring 
it  so  the  milk  would  not  stick  to  the  tank.  Then  the  milk 
was  cooled.  This  machine  made  the  milk  safe  to  drink. 

Another  machine  had  very  hot  soapy  water.  It  made 
the  bottles  clean. 

The  last  machine  put  the  milk  into  the  bottles  and 
put  caps  on  them.  The  bottles  went  through  the  filling 
and  capping  machines  on  a  moving  belt.  They  moved  on 
to  the  delivery  room.  Here  men  put  them  in  cases  and 
put  the  cases  on  their  trucks. 

"We  will  deliver  milk  to  your  store  every  morning,” 
Mr.  Wallis  told  Mr.  Smith. 

"A  clean  dairy  really  helps  people  to  be  healthy,”  said 
Father  to  the  children  as  they  drove  home. 


A  few  days  before  the  store  opening,  Mother  looked  at 
Father  and  Paul.  She  told  them  that  they  had  forgotten 
to  do  something  for  the  opening. 

"I  don’t  know  what  it  is,”  said  Father.  "Yesterday 
Mr.  Reid  and  his  moving  van  helped  us  move  our  furni¬ 
ture  into  the  apartment.  The  groceries  are  on  the  shelves. 
I  have  a  few  more  things  to  get  for  the  store.  Paul  and 
Anne  are  going  to  help  put  the  prices  on  the  shelves.” 
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The  Barber  "I  know  we’ll  have  the  store  ready,” 
replied  Mother.  "But  will  you  be  ready  yourselves?  You 
and  Paul  must  get  your  hair  cut.  I  will  get  mine  curled 
at  the  hairdresser’s  and  Anne  will  get  hers  cut  there.” 

Father  and  Paul  went  to  Mr.  Sharp’s  Barber  Shop  on 
Maple  Street.  Mr.  Sharp  had  come  from  Britain  a  few 
years  ago.  Recently  he  had  started  his  barber  shop  in  the 
new  housing  district  of  Mapleville. 

"I  never  thought  of  our  barber  as  a  helper,”  said  Paul. 


The  Barber 

What  tools  does  a  barber  use  to  help  him  do  his  job?  The  barber 
keeps  himself  and  his  shop  clean  to  help  keep  us  healthy.  How 
does  the  picture  show  this? 
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"He  will  make  us  look  clean  and  neat  just  like  our  new 
store.” 

Paul  thought  that  this  helper  was  like  the  other  helpers. 
He  had  tools,  too.  He  had  combs,  electric  clippers,  hand 
clippers,  several  kinds  of  scissors,  and  a  razor.  He  had 
clean  covers  to  put  over  Paul’s  shoulders  to  keep  the 
hair  off  his  good  suit,  and  clean  towels  for  each  customer. 
He  wore  a  shiny  white  jacket  to  prove  that  his  shop  was 
clean  and  safe. 


The  Bank  On  their  way  home  from  the  barber’s, 
Father  and  Paul  went  to  the  bank.  Father  wrote  on  a 
slip  of  paper  and  signed  his  name  to  it.  He  told  Paul  it 
was  a  withdrawal  slip.  The  bank  teller  gave  Mr.  Smith 
one  hundred  dollars.  The  teller  then  subtracted  one 
hundred  dollars  from  the  amount  of  money  in  Mr.  Smith’s 
bank  book.  Now  Mr.  Smith  had  some  money  to  pay  the 
painters  at  the  store. 

Paul  had  brought  one  dollar  and  fifty-five  cents  with 
him.  It  was  the  money  that  was  left  in  the  Red  Cross 
jar  at  school.  Paul  was  treasurer  of  the  club  and  Miss 
Moore  had  asked  him  to  put  the  money  in  the  bank. 
Father  helped  Paul  to  make  out  the  deposit  slip.  The 
bank  teller  added  $1.55  to  the  amount  in  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  bank  book. 

"I’ll  take  it  to  school  tomorrow  to  show  the  class  that 
we  have  $3.05  in  the  bank  now,”  said  Paul. 

When  the  family  was  having  supper  after  they  had 
returned  from  the  barber’s  and  hairdresser’s  and  the  bank, 
Mother  told  Father  that  he  looked  tired  and  sick. 
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The  Bank 

Father  is  getting  money  from  the  bank  to  pay  the  painters.  Paul 
is  putting  the  money  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  in  the  bank.  How 
does  a  bank  help  us? 


The  Druggist  "I  don’t  feel  very  well,”  said 
Father.  "I  am  tired  and  I  am  catching  another  cold.  I 
went  to  Doctor  Lock  this  afternoon.  He  told  me  to  get 
some  medicine  from  the  druggist.” 

Together,  Father  and  Paul  walked  to  Mr.  Wellwood’s 
Drug  Store.  It  was  a  busy  new  store  on  Maple  Street. 
It  sold  newspapers  and  magazines,  greeting  cards,  and 
all  kinds  of  toilet  goods  such  as  face  cream,  powder, 
and  ointments.  It  had  a  busy  lunch  counter  where  you 
could  get  ice-cream  and  sandwiches. 
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"The  most  important  part  of  Mr.  Wellwood’s  store  is 
at  the  back,”  said  Father.  He  and  Paul  walked  to  the 
back  of  the  store.  Here  they  found  Mr.  Wellwood  wearing 
a  clean,  white  jacket.  He  was  behind  a  counter  like  those 
in  the  bank. 

"He  must  make  sure  all  his  goods  are  clean,”  said 
Father.  "He  must  also  be  sure  no  one  touches  any  of  the 
dangerous  drugs.” 

Father  gave  Mr.  Wellwood  the  piece  of  paper  which 
Dr.  Lock  had  given  him. 

"I  will  get  this  medicine  for  you  in  a  minute,”  said 


■  f  •'  -j. 


■  i 


The  Drug  Store 


The  druggist  is  making  the  medicine  that  the  doctor  ordered  for 
Father.  Why  is  the  druggist  in  a  separate  room?  What  other 
things  are  for  sale  in  this  drug  store? 
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Mr.  Wellwood.  "It  is  a  good  cold  remedy.  It  should  have 
you  feeling  better  in  a  day.” 

"That’s  one  more  person  who  is  helping  us  to  get  our 
store  open,”  said  Paul. 


Two  Surprise  Helpers  The  evening  before  the 
store  opened,  there  were  two  callers  at  the  store.  Both 
brought  big  surprises. 

The  first  was  Mr.  Shimo,  the  florist  on  Maple  Avenue. 
He  was  a  Japanese  born  in  Canada  and  had  moved  to 
Woodville  from  British  Columbia.  He  seemed  to  be  able 
to  make  flowers  do  just  what  he  wanted.  They  seemed  to 
be  his  friends. 

He  brought  two  big  bouquets  of  flowers.  One  was  made 
of  white  roses  with  green  leaves.  It  was  in  the  shape  of  a 
horseshoe.  The  colours  matched  the  front  of  the  store. 
There  was  a  pretty  card  tied  to  it  which  said,  "Best 
wishes  for  your  opening.”  It  was  signed  "The  Business 
Men’s  Association  of  Maple  Street.” 

The  second  bouquet  was  a  beautiful  one  of  mixed 
garden  flowers  —  roses,  zinnias,  marigolds,  snapdragons, 
and  asters.  It  was  from  the  Grocers’  Warehouse.  The 
people  who  ran  the  warehouse  were  the  people  from  whom 
Mr.  Smith  bought  the  groceries  for  his  store.  They  wished 
him  "Good  Luck”  too. 

There  was  also  a  smaller  third  bouquet.  It  was  shaped 
like  a  little  flower  garden.  There  was  a  little  house,  pond, 
and  flower  garden,  all  in  a  pretty  flat  bowl.  It  was  from 
Mr.  Shimo.  He  sent  it  for  the  table  at  Mother’s  party 
to  be  held  the  night  the  store  opened. 
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The  florist  was  really  helping  to  make  the  opening  a 
happy  one. 

The  other  caller  was  Mr.  Boulanger,  the  baker.  He 
owned  a  bakery  in  Woodville  and  he  had  opened  another 
shop  on  Maple  Street.  Mr.  Boulanger  was  a  Canadian 
baker.  He  had  some  fine  French  recipes  that  his  family 
had  used  for  years.  He  had  baked  a  special  cake  for  the 
opening.  It  had  three  big  layers  covered  with  white  icing. 


Opening  Day 

What  things  can  you  see  for  sale  in  this  picture  of  the  Smiths’ 
store?  How  is  each  person  in  the  Smith  family  helping? 
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There  were  flowers  all  around  the  edge  and  a  little  store 
made  of  icing  on  top.  Mr.  Boulanger,  who  was  French- 
speaking,  had  even  written  the  words  "Bonne  Chance” 
(good  luck)  in  green  icing. 


The  Smiths’  'Thank  You”  Party 

The  Smiths  are  happy  that  their  new  store  is  opened.  How  is 
Anne  helping  at  the  party?  How  did  Mr.  Shimo  and  Mr. 
Boulanger  help? 
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The  Day  the  Store  Opened  When  the  store 
opened,  many  people  came.  Some  came  to  buy  groceries, 
some  came  to  buy  meat.  Some  bought  a  basketful  of 
groceries.  Some  bought  only  a  few  things.  All  of  them 
smiled  and  looked  happy.  They  wished  Mr.  Smith  good 
luck,  and  they  said  his  new  store  would  help  them.  They 
would  not  have  to  go  so  far  for  their  groceries  now. 

Father  watched  over  all  the  store,  but  he  especially 
watched  the  meat  counter.  He  saw  that  there  was  always 
a  good  supply  of  meat  on  display.  Paul  saw  that  the 
shelves  were  kept  full.  Anne  took  a  broom  and  saw  that 
any  dirt  and  pieces  of  paper  were  always  swept  up.  Mother 
worked  as  cashier  and  took  the  people’s  money  for  the 
groceries  and  meat  they  bought.  It  was  a  busy,  happy  day. 

At  8.30  p.m.  on  July  2,  people  came  to  the  Smiths’ 
apartment.  Some  were  friends  from  Woodville.  Others 
were  from  the  country,  where  Mr.  Smith’s  parents  lived. 
Most  were  new  friends  from  Maple  Street  —  the  banker, 
the  printer,  the  florist,  the  baker,  the  barber,  the  druggist, 
the  veterinary,  the  blacksmith,  and  the  owners  of  the 
dairy,  the  clothing  store,  and  the  dry  goods  store. 

It  was  a  lovely  party.  Mrs.  Boulanger  poured  tea  and 
coffee,  and  Mrs.  Dart  and  Mrs.  Lock  passed  refreshments. 
Anne  and  Paul  helped  by  passing  cream  and  sugar.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith  talked  to  each  of  their  guests  and  thanked 
them  for  helping  with  the  opening  of  the  store. 
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Books  to  Read 

Sage,  Juniper,  The  Man  in  the  Manhole  (Thomas  Allen). 
Canadians  All  Series  (Dent). 

Ask  your  teacher  to  let  you  "read”  a  film-strip  listed  at  the 
back  of  the  book.  Show  it  to  your  class  and  tell  them  the 
story  of  each  picture. 


Test  Yourself 

1.  Answer  these  questions  in  sentences: 

(a)  Why  does  a  painter  wear  a  cap? 

(b)  What  does  a  dry  goods  store  sell? 

(c)  What  people  buy  groceries  from  a  warehouse? 

(d)  What  two  kinds  of  handbills  did  the  printer  offer  Mr. 
Smith? 

(e)  How  did  the  work  of  Mr.  Murphy  help  the  gardeners? 

2.  Use  each  of  these  words  in  a  well- worded  sentence: 

veal,  printing  press,  milking  machine,  mutton,  canvas, 
spices. 

3.  Make  a  simple  picture  of  each  of  the  following: 
stanchion,  Holstein  cow,  mow,  silo,  anvil. 

4.  Use  the  underlined  headings  below  as  titles  for  short  stories. 
Answer  the  questions  to  form  a  paragraph  under  your  title. 

Clean  Milk  at  the  Dairy 

(a)  What  did  the  dairy  workers  do  before  they  milked 
each  cow?  (b)  What  is  done  to  the  milk  before  it  is  put 
into  the  bottles?  (c)  What  is  done  to  the  bottles  before  the 
milk  is  put  into  them?  (d)  How  does  the  bottling  machine 
help  to  keep  the  milk  clean? 

Paul  and  Anne  Help  to  Open  the  Store 

(a)  What  did  Anne  and  Paul  paint?  (b)  What  did  Anne 
and  Paul  do  at  Mr.  Dart’s  that  helped  to  open  the  store? 
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(c)  How  would  their  delivery  of  the  printer’s  handbills 
help?  (d)  How  did  each  of  the  children  help  in  the  store 
on  opening  day?  (e)  How  did  they  help  at  the  party? 


The  French-Speaking  Friends  Help 

(a)  Name  two  French-speaking  friends  who  helped  the 
Smiths,  (b)  What  business  did  each  work  at?  (c)  How  did 
each  help  the  Smiths  to  open  their  store? 


5.  Each  of  the  lists  below  contains  three  words  related  to  one 
of  the  helpers.  One  word  in  each  list  does  not  belong. 
Write  down  the  word  and  tell  why  it  should  not  be  in  the 
list. 


brush 

roller 

ladder 

scissors 


comb 

brush 

trowel 

clippers 


bread 

pies 

flowers 

cake 


milk 

sugar 

flour 

wrench 


Some  Harder  Problems  You  Might  Like  to  Try 

1.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  machines  that  you  see  your  grocer 
using. 

2.  What  "costume”  does  a  grocer  wear?  What  does  a  butcher 
wear?  Why  do  they  wear  these  clothes? 

3.  Which  of  the  following  sentences  tells  the  most  important 
thing  a  druggist  does  to  help  us?  Why? 

(a)  The  druggist  sells  ice-cream  and  sandwiches. 

(b)  The  druggist  makes  the  medicine  that  the  doctor 
orders  for  us. 

(c)  The  druggist  sells  newspapers  and  magazines. 

4.  Arrange  these  words  in  time  order,  putting  the  worker  who 
first  helped  with  the  Smiths’  store  first  in  the  list: 

painters,  plumbers,  florist,  carpenters,  veterinary. 
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Things  to  Do 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  tools  mentioned  in  this  chapter. 
Department  store  catalogues  and  magazines  will  help  you. 

Write  a  sentence  about  the  work  of  each  tool. 

\ 

2.  Plan  a  visit  to  one  of  these  helpers  in  your  community: 

A  factory  where  cloth  is  made 
A  bakery 
A  dairy 

A  printing  shop  or  a  newspaper 

Write  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  manager  after  your  visit. 
Let  each  person  in  the  class  make  a  big  picture  of  the  part 
of  the  trip  that  interested  him  most.  Put  all  the  pictures 
together  to  form  a  big  class  book. 

3.  Make  a  chart  of  different  kinds  of  cloth.  Try  to  find  out 
three  things  about  each  sample:  (a)  what  it  is  made  from, 
(b)  where  it  is  made,  (c)  what  it  is  used  for. 

4.  Collect  pictures  of  the  various  kinds  of  dairy  cows. 

5.  Model  a  horseshoe  in  plasticine.  Show  the  nail  holes  and 
the  nails. 

6.  Make  a  collection  of  milk-bottle  caps.  Make  a  simple 
map  to  show  where  each  dairy  is  in  your  city. 

7.  Play  store,  and  sell  some  ribbon  and  cloth  by  the  yard. 
Perhaps  you  can  bring  some  old  cloth  and  some  patterns 
from  home  to  make  your  play  more  real. 

8.  Find  on  your  map  where  Mr.  Brownlee  had  come  from 
(Britain). 

Find  also  Trois  Rivieres  where  Mr.  Labelle  was  born. 

9.  Save  boxes  and  cardboard  tubes  of  various  kinds.  Use 
them  with  glue  and  tempera  paint  to  make  models  of 
factories  and  warehouses  and  of  Mr.  Smith’s  new  store. 

10.  Look  through  a  flower  catalogue  and  find  pictures  of  the 
flowers  the  gardeners  planted  at  the  store.  Find  also  the 
ones  that  were  in  the  bouquets  sent  from  the  florist’s. 
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11.  Let  each  member  of  the  class  bring  a  handbill  or  news¬ 
paper  advertisement  to  class.  Talk  about  them  and  try 
to  decide  which  one  "sells”  its  goods  best. 

12.  Make  up  a  simple  play  about  "The  Store”: 

Act  I  —  Opening  the  Store. 

Act  II  —  The  Party  after  the  Opening. 

13.  Make  a  little  dish  garden  for  your  classroom.  Try  to 
make  it  like  the  one  that  Mr.  Shimo  made. 
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4 

Anne  and  Paul  Learn  About  Homes  in 
Other  Lands  and  Other  Times 

Miss  Moore  was  the  teacher  of  the  grade  3  class  in 
Maple  Street  Public  School.  She  was  all  smiles  one 
morning,  for  she  had  a  wonderful  surprise  for  her  class. 

"The  Book-Mobile  is  coming  to  our  school  this  morn¬ 
ing, she  told  them. 

"What  is  that,  Miss  Moore?”  asked  Mary,  Anne’s  best 
friend. 

"It  is  a  special  truck  which  will  bring  books  every  two 
weeks  to  our  school,”  said  Miss  Moore.  "You  know  our 
city  library  is  a  long  way  from  our  school.” 

Several  of  the  children  remembered  that  they  had  seen 
the  special  truck  being  loaded  when  they  had  been  to  the 
library  story  hour  on  Saturday. 

"Now,  boys  and  girls,”  said  Miss  Moore,  "we  have 
had  a  fine  time  visiting  the  new  homes  being  built  in 
our  part  of  Mapleville.  You  have  made  a  very  good  map 
on  the  sand-table.  Do  you  know  what  I  think  we  should 
do  now?  We  should  learn  how  other  people  build  their 
homes.” 

"I  know  how  the  Eskimos  build  igloos,”  said  Anne. 

"And  I  know  how  the  Indians  built  their  homes,”  said 
Paul. 
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The  Story  Hour 

Every  Saturday  morning  Anne  and  Paul  visit  the  public  library. 
The  librarian  tells  them  a  fairy  tale,  an  Aesop  fable,  or  some  other 
interesting  story.  After  the  story,  they  get  books  to  read  at  home. 


"'Perhaps  you  do,”  said  Miss  Moore,  "but  do  you  know 
that  they  had  more  than  one  kind  of  house?” 

"Did  they  really?”  asked  Paul. 

"Yes,”  said  Miss  Moore.  "I  think  you’ll  find  that  some 
of  the  books  that  are  coming  will  tell  you  about  them.” 

The  pupils  thought  that  would  be  fun.  Anne  decided 
to  look  for  a  book  about  Eskimo  homes  and  Paul  for  one 
about  the  different  homes  of  Indians.  Miss  Moore  said 
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The  Book-Mobile 


The  Book-Mobile  has  brought  books  from  the  library  to  the 
school.  Anne  and  Paul  are  looking  for  stories  about  homes  in 
other  lands.  Could  you  visit  your  library  and  find  some  books 
like  these? 


that  Mary  should  look  for  one  about  the  tents  of  the 
Arabs.  Susan  said  she  wanted  to  learn  about  houses  in 
far-off  Japan. 

"How  can  we  help  the  librarian  when  she  comes?”  asked 
Miss  Moore. 

"We  can  have  the  tables  ready  for  the  books,”  said 
Paul. 

"We  can  stay  in  line  to  get  our  library  cards  marked,” 
said  Susan. 

"And  not  talk,”  said  both  Anne  and  Mary  together. 
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What  Anne  Found  Out  About  Eskimo  Homes 

Anne  found  a  wonderful  book  on  Eskimos.  Their  houses, 
Anne  said  to  herself,  are  made  of  snow. 

Anne  found  out  much  more  than  that.  She  found  out 
why  the  Eskimo  homes  or  igloos  are  made  of  snow.  There 
are  two  reasons.  It  is  too  cold  for  many  trees  to  grow. 
That  means  that  the  Eskimos  have  no  lumber.  Also,  the 
wind  blows  very  hard.  This  packs  the  snow  so  hard  that 
the  Eskimos  can  cut  blocks  of  snow  with  a  knife  to  build 
their  houses. 

The  Eskimo  builds  his  house  working  from  the  inside. 
It  is  shaped  like  a  bowl,  upside-down.  It  has  a  long  tunnel 


An  Eskimo  Igloo 

What  part  of  our  home  is  like  the  tunnel  of  the  igloo?  What  is 
the  man  with  the  knife  doing?  Which  Eskimo  is  wearing  snow 
goggles? 
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Inside  an  Igloo 

The  mother  Eskimo  is  lighting  the  fire  to  cook  supper.  Where 
has  the  little  Eskimo  put  his  mitts  to  dry?  What  is  the  father 
Eskimo  doing? 

for  a  hall  or  porch.  The  tunnel  keeps  out  the  snow  and 
wind  and  makes  a  warm  place  for  the  dogs  to  sleep.  The 
tunnel  gets  so  small  near  the  house  that  the  Eskimo  has 
to  kneel  and  crawl  through  the  door  to  enter. 

The  people  wear  their  fur  suits  made  of  sealskin  or 
caribou  fur  all  the  time.  Inside  the  house  it  is  so  cold  that 
the  snow  does  not  melt.  The  only  heat  comes  from  the 
lamp.  It  is  a  stone  saucer  filled  with  seal  oil.  The  lamp 
sometimes  melts  the  snow  a  little,  but  it  soon  freezes 
again.  The  ceiling  soon  becomes  a  hard  ice  roof. 

Sometimes  the  Eskimos  join  four  or  five  igloos  together. 
Then  they  have  something  like  an  apartment  house.  It 
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An  Eskimo  Summer  House 

This  Eskimo  house  is  made  of  drift-wood  and  grass  sods.  The 
mother  has  pegged  a  skin  to  the  ground  to  stretch  and  dry.  Why 
is  the  summer  house  sometimes  a  tent? 


will  hold  fifteen  or  twenty  people.  Usually  there  is  only 
one  room  inside  the  hut.  In  it  you  see  the  lamp  with  the 
cooking-pot  hanging  over  it.  Nearby  are  two  sealskin  bags 
of  meat,  and  blubber  or  fat  for  oil.  There  may  be  a  little 
wooden  table.  There  is  always  a  raised  platform  of  snow 
covered  with  warm  fur  rugs.  Here  the  Eskimos  sit  and  sing. 
Sometimes  the  women  and  girls  sew  parkas  and  boots, 
while  the  men  make  spears,  sharpen  bone  hooks,  or  get 
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their  harpoons  ready.  The  boys  help  their  fathers  with 
this  work.  The  Eskimo  father  and  mother  love  their 
children  and  often  give  them  the  best  food  and  clothes. 
The  children  like  to  help  their  father  and  mother.  They 
try  to  learn  all  the  skills  their  parents  have. 

Anne  was  surprised  to  find  out  that  the  Eskimos  have 
a  summer  house.  When  the  snow  melts  their  winter  house 
disappears.  In  summer  they  make  a  tent  as  the  Indians  did 
farther  south.  They  find  a  few  poles  and  cover  them  with 
caribou  skins.  This  is  a  lightweight  house.  They  can  pick 
it  up  and  move  it  when  they  want  to  follow  the  caribou 
herds.  They  store  caribou  meat  as  well  as  fish  for  the 
winter. 

Other  Eskimos  gather  drift-wood  and  make  a  summer 
house  of  grass  sods  on  a  wooden  frame.  The  room  of  the 
house  is  a  hole  in  the  ground.  The  wood  is  used  for  the 
roof  and  the  door.  This  kind  of  house  is  warm,  because 
it  is  out  of  the  wind. 

Anne  made  pictures  of  the  three  Eskimo  houses  and 
wrote  a  story  under  each  picture.  Miss  Moore  had  been 
right.  The  book  did  tell  of  more  than  one  kind  of  house. 


What  Paul  Learned  About  Indian  Homes  Paul 
thought  he  knew  all  about  Indians.  He  had  seen  them  on 
television  and  he  had  a  little  "wigwam”  and  birch-bark 
canoe  at  home.  Paul  found  that  Miss  Moore  was  right. 
There  were  several  kinds  of  Indian  homes. 

There  were  the  Indians  who  used  to  live  on  the  western 
grasslands  where  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba 
now  are.  These  Indians,  Paul  knew,  lived  in  homes  that 
looked  like  tents.  The  tents  were  called  tipis. 
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The  Tipi 

Why  did  the  Indians  on  the  plains  live  in  skin-covered  tents? 
Where  is  the  smoke  flap  of  the  tipi?  How  are  the  little  carts 
different  from  ours? 


A  tipi  looked  like  an  ice-cream  cone  upside-down.  It 
was  made  of  several  long  poles  tied  together.  These  were 
covered  with  twenty-five  buffalo  skins  sewn  together.  All 
the  women  helped  to  sew  the  skins  for  a  new  tipi.  Pic¬ 
tures  were  painted  on  these  skins  to  tell  a  story  about 
the  family  of  hunters. 

Each  tipi  had  two  flaps  or  "'ears”  at  the  top  to  let  the 
smoke  out.  There  was  also  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  tent. 
A  flap  covered  the  hole,  making  a  door. 
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Inside  the  tipi  were  one  or  two  woven  back-rests  like 
the  ones  we  have  in  our  canoes.  There  were  no  chairs  or 
tables,  but  there  were  fur  robes  to  sit  and  sleep  on. 

Paul  found  out  why  the  Indians  lived  in  tipis.  They 
hunted  buffalo.  This  animal  gave  the  Indian  food,  and 
skins  for  his  clothing  and  his  home.  If  the  herds  of  buffalo 
moved  to  another  part  of  the  grasslands,  the  Indian  had 
to  move  his  home.  He  moved  it  on  a  little  horse-drawn 
cart  with  no  wheels.  The  tipi  had  to  be  light  in  weight, 
and  built  so  that  it  could  be  taken  down  and  folded. 

Paul  found  out  that  the  Algonquin  Indians  lived  near 
the  Ottawa  River  long  ago.  These  Indians  lived  in  homes 
that  looked  like  tipis  without  smoke  flaps.  They  were 
covered  with  birch-bark,  deer-skin,  or  mats  woven  of 
rushes.  The  Algonquins  had  all  these  materials  nearby. 

Ten  or  fifteen  people  lived  inside  one  of  these  lodges. 
They  put  their  extra  clothes  in  leather  bags  around  the 
walls  and  used  them  as  pillows  at  night.  The  fire  was  in 
the  centre.  The  floor  was  covered  with  spruce  branches 
and  warm,  soft  skins.  These  lodges  could  be  moved  easily 
if  the  hunting  became  poor.  The  Indians  left  the  poles  and 
rolled  up  the  mats  or  skins  and  carried  them  in  their 
birch-bark  canoes. 

A  third  kind  of  Indian  house,  Paul  found,  was  shaped 
like  a  bee-hive.  It  was  called  a  wigwam.  The  Indians  used 
to  bend  saplings  or  young  trees  over  until  both  ends  were 
in  the  ground.  On  this  wooden  frame  they  stretched 
large  sheets  of  birch-bark  or  rush  mats.  This  kind  of  house 
was  like  a  bark  igloo.  It  could  easily  be  moved  when  the 
hunter  wished.  They  took  only  the  bark  or  mats  with 
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Wigwams 


Some  Algonquin  Indians  lived  in  tipis,  but  many  lived  in  wig¬ 
wams  like  these.  The  poles  were  bent  in  the  shape  of  a  bowl. 
What  were  they  covered  with?  Where  did  the  woman  get  the 
corn  she  is  cutting? 


them.  There  were  lots  of  small  trees  for  poles  everywhere 
they  went.  These  Algonquin  Indians  lived  north  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

The  Iroquois  Indians,  who  lived  near  the  Great  Lakes, 
did  not  move  around  so  often.  They  sowed  seeds  and 
grew  corn  and  vegetables.  These  Indians  built  long  houses 
of  wood  and  bark  with  rounded  roofs.  Their  houses  were 
like  family  apartment  houses.  Often  twenty  families  lived 
in  one  of  them. 

Each  family  had  a  room  and  a  fire.  Over  the  fire  was  a 
hole  in  the  roof.  Along  the  wall,  little  trees  and  rushes 
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An  Iroquois  Lodge 


The  Iroquois  were  good  farmers  and  often  stayed  for  some  years 
in  one  place.  Several  families  lived  in  one  lodge.  Each  family  had 
a  room  of  its  own. 


were  made  into  two  shelves.  They  looked  like  our  bunk 
beds.  The  Indians  slept  on  the  first  bunk  to  get  away 
from  bugs  and  fleas.  On  the  top  shelf  they  stored  their 
clothes  and  food,  away  from  the  mice. 
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Paul  was  pleased  to  find  so  many  kinds  of  Indian  houses. 
He  made  a  little  model  of  each  to  take  to  school  for  the 
sand-table. 

"I  think  the  Indians  were  wise  to  have  different  houses. 
They  used  the  things  that  were  near  them.  They  made  a 
house  that  was  useful,  didn’t  they,  Paul?”  asked  Miss 
Moore. 


What  Mary  Found  Out  About  the  Tents  of  the 
Arabs  "Look,  Paul,”  said  Mary,  "I  have  found  a 
book  about  Arabs  and  their  tents.  Are  Arabs  like  Indians?” 

"I  don’t  think  so,”  said  Paul.  "They  live  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  world.  Perhaps  if  you  read  you’ll  find  out  why 
they  have  tents.” 

Mary  found  out  that  the  Arabs  live  in  a  desert  land. 
That  means  a  land  that  is  dry  and  sandy.  There  is  very 
little  rain  and  few  rivers  or  lakes.  The  grass  is  short 
and  scarce.  The  Arabs  must  move  from  place  to  place 
so  that  their  herds  of  sheep,  goats,  and  camels  can  find 
grass. 

Just  like  the  Indian  who  hunted  buffalo,  the  Arab  needs 
a  home  that  can  be  easily  moved.  The  tent  is  the  best 
kind  of  home  for  him. 

The  tents  are  usually  black.  They  are  made  from  the 
hair  of  goats  and  camels.  The  roof  of  the  tent  keeps  the 
sun  off  during  the  day.  At  night  the  desert  cools  and  the 
Arabs  drop  the  curtains  along  the  sides.  The  tent  is 
divided  into  two  rooms  by  a  heavy  curtain.  One  room  is 
for  men  and  boys,  and  the  other  for  women  and  children. 

The  furniture  in  a  tent  is  very  scant.  There  are  only  a 
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Homes  in  the  Desert 

The  Arab  of  the  desert  lives  in  a  tent.  He  and  his  family  must 
move  often  to  find  pasture  for  his  herd. 


few  rugs  or  mats,  some  copper  and  wooden  bowls,  and  a 
little  metal  fireplace.  These  things  are  easy  to  pack  when 
the  people  move.  The  women  and  girls  look  after  the  tent 
and  the  packing.  The  men  and  boys  look  after  the  animals. 
Everyone  helps  in  an  Arab  camp. 

Sometimes  there  are  so  many  tents  that  they  look  like 
a  small  town.  Just  like  the  Indians,  the  Arabs  have  a 
chief.  When  he  takes  down  or  folds  his  tent,  the  others  do 
so  too.  Then  they  form  a  caravan  and  travel  at  night 
to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  camels  carry  most  of  the  tents  and  luggage.  A 
camel  can  travel  well  in  the  hot,  sandy  lands.  He  can  go 
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A  Camel  Caravan 


In  the  desert,  goods  are  carried  from  one  town  to  another  by  a 
long  line  of  camels  called  a  caravan.  This  caravan  is  stopping 
at  an  oasis.  How  can  you  tell  from  the  picture  that  the  stopping- 
place  is  an  oasis? 


for  a  long  time  without  water.  His  feet  are  broad  and  flat 
and  do  not  sink  far  into  the  sand.  Someone  has  called 
him  "the  ship  of  the  desert”. 

"That’s  a  good  name  for  him,”  Mary  thought,  as  she 
read. 

The  camel  herds  are  very  valuable  to  the  Arabs.  Not 
only  do  the  camels  carry  goods  for  them,  but  they  give 
milk  and  meat  for  food.  Their  hair  is  made  into  cloth,  and 
their  hides  are  used  for  leather  harness  and  sandals. 

Mary  thought  that  all  desert  land  was  poor  land  and 
would  not  grow  things.  When  she  read  her  book  she  found 
out  that  most  desert  land  will  grow  things  if  it  has  rain 
and  water.  Where  there  is  water  there  are  trees  and  grass 
in  the  desert.  A  fertile  spot  like  this  is  called  an  oasis. 
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Sometimes  an  oasis  is  small 
and  is  owned  by  one  man. 
Sometimes  it  is  very  large 
and  contains  a  town  or 
city. 

Whenever  a  caravan 
comes  near  a  large  oasis,  it 
stops  to  trade.  The  Arabs  are 
willing  to  trade  their  young 
animals,  sheep,  butter, 
cheese,  hand-made  rugs, 
cloth,  and  hides.  They  hope 
to  get  things  that  are  grown 
in  the  moist  part  of  the 
desert  —  dates,  wheat,  rice, 
coffee,  sugar  and  cotton. 

The  people  who  live  in  an 
oasis  do  not  wander  about. 
They  work  on  small  farms  or 
they  make  things  by  hand 
in  the  town.  Their  homes  do 
not  have  to  be  moved.  They 
make  their  homes  of  mud 
bricks  dried  in  the  sun.  The 
roofs  of  the  houses  are  flat. 
In  front  of  the  house  is  a  small  yard  with  a  mud  brick 
wall  around  it. 

"I  think  mud  bricks  would  be  no  good  in  Canada 
because  it  rains  too  much,”  said  Mary.  "The  sun-dried 
bricks  are  fine  for  towns  in  an  oasis.  The  tents  are  suitable 
for  the  Arab  herders  and  traders.  They  must  move  often 
to  find  grass  for  their  animals.” 


An  Arabian  Town 

In  many  towns  in  the  desert 
the  houses  are  built  of  sun- 
dried  bricks.  The  roofs  are 
made  of  straw  or  rushes.  The 
people  wear  loose,  white 
clothes  which  protect  them 
frofn  the  heat. 
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Inside  a  Japanese  House 

This  Japanese  family  are  sitting  on  cushions  on  the  floor  and 
eating  from  a  low  table.  A  Japanese  house  is  bright  and  clean. 
The  people  do  not  wear  their  shoes  inside  the  house. 


What  Susan  Found  Out  About  Japanese  Houses 

Susan  showed  Anne  what  she  had  received  from  her  Aunt 
Norma  for  her  birthday. 

"Lovely  wool  slipper  socks,"  said  Anne. 
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"Yes,  and  they  were  made  in  Japan,”  said  Susan 
turning  the  slipper  over  to  show  the  stamp  on  the  sole. 
"I  liked  these  so  much  that  I  chose  Japan  as  my  country 
to  study.” 


Susan  found  out  that  some  Japanese  homes  are  very 
pretty.  Some  homes  in  the  little  farming  towns  are  only 
two-room  huts.  They  are  made  of  mud  and  wood  with 
straw  roofs.  Some  of  the  houses  in  the  cities  and  big 
towns  are  larger  than  those  in  the  little  towns. 

Usually  there  is  a  wall  or  fence  or  hedge  around  the 
house.  Inside  the  fence  is  a  lovely  garden  with  flowers, 
tiny  trees,  and  a  little  pool  with  a  toy  bridge  over  it.  The 
Japanese  are  very  careful  gardeners.  The  house  is  at  the 
far  end  of  the  garden. 

Most  houses  have  a  veranda,  just  as  we  have  a  porch. 
Here  the  Japanese  leave  their  shoes  or  their  wooden  clogs 
called  geta.  They  have  a  special  sock  or  tabi  with  a 
separate  pocket  for  the  big  toe,  just  as  we  have  mitts 
with  a  thumb  in  them.  The  socks  are  made  this  way  so 
that  the  leather  sandal-strap  will  fit  and  hold  the  sandal 
on. 

Most  of  the  houses  are  made  of  wood  but  are  not  as 
strong  as  ours.  The  outside  walls  have  sliding  panels  of 
wood  or  glass  which  can  be  opened  in  fine  weather,  so 
that  the  Japanese  can  really  see  and  use  their  beautiful 
gardens. 

Inside  the  house  there  are  only  one  or  two  rooms.  There 
are  sliding  panels  of  wooden  frames  covered  with  rice 
paper.  These  can  be  pulled  out  to  divide  the  house  into 
more  rooms  at  bed- time.  There  are  closets,  too.  Here  are 
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kept  the  bed-mats  which  are  unrolled  at  night.  Tables 
are  stored  this  way,  too.  They  are  low  and  the  Japanese 
sit  on  cushions  on  the  floor  for  their  meals. 

The  Japanese  like  only  a  little  furniture,  but  each  piece 
is  carefully  chosen  and  is  very  beautiful.  In  one  corner 
of  the  room  there  is  a  little  raised  platform.  On  it  is 
something  especially  beautiful  —  a  picture,  a  vase,  some 
flowers,  or  a  dwarf  tree.  Visitors  are  honoured  by  being 
allowed  to  sit  facing  this  platform. 

"Miss  Moore,  our  teacher,  must  be  like  the  Japanese,” 
said  Susan  to  herself.  "She  has  a  corner  in  her  room  she 
calls  the  'Corner  Beautiful’ .  Every  week  she  has  some¬ 
thing  new  and  pretty  there.” 


The  children  each  made  a  picture  and  a  model  of  the 
houses  they  read  about.  At  school  they  showed  them  to 
the  class  and  told  stories  about  them.  One  boy  said  that 
the  houses  were  alike  in  some  ways.  Miss  Moore  said 
they  were  and  she  wrote  on  the  chalkboard: 

Houses  in  Other  Lands  and  Other  Times 
We  found  out  by  reading: 

1.  People  make  their  homes  from  materials  that  are 
easy  to  get  in  their  land. 

2.  People  make  their  homes  to  match  the  way  they 
live. 

3.  The  home  of  the  Arab,  the  home  of  the  Indian  of 
the  grasslands,  and  the  summer  home  of  the  Eskimo 
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are  all  similar.  They  have  to  be  moved  from  place 
to  place. 

4.  The  town  home  of  the  Arab  and  the  winter  home. 
of  the  Eskimo  are  made  from  special  blocks.  The 
Eskimo’s  home  lasts  only  until  summer. 

5.  The  town  house  of  the  Arab,  the  Indian  long  house, 
and  the  Japanese  house  are  more  like  our  homes. 
These  people  live  in  the  same  place  all  year. 


"I  am  proud  of  the  fine  reading  you  have  done,  the 
models  you  made,  and  the  things  you  have  learned,”  said 
Miss  Moore.  "I  think  we  shall  try  to  learn  more  about 
families  in  other  lands  this  year.” 


Books  to  Read 

Bone,  Stephen,  and  Adshead,  Mary,  The  Little  Boy  and  His 
House  (Dent). 

Eskimos 

Copeland,  Donalda  McKillop,  The  True  Book  of  Little 
Eskimos  (Book  Society). 

Creekmore,  Raymond,  Lokoshi  Learns  to  Hunt  Seals  (Brett- 
Macmillan). 

Gillham,  Charles  E.,  Beyond  the  Clapping  Mountains  (Brett- 
Macmillan). 

Fairclough,  Mary,  Miskoo,  the  Lucky  (McGraw-Hill). 
Machetanz,  Frederick,  Panuck ,  Eskimo  Sled  Dog  (Thomas 
Allen). 

Tompkins,  Jane,  The  Polar  Bear  Twins  (Longmans,  Green). 
Webb,  Clifford,  The  North  Pole  Before  Lunch  (Thomas  Allen). 
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Indians 

Brewster,  Benjamin,  The  First  Book  of  Indians  (Ambassador). 
Brindze,  Ruth,  The  Story  of  the  Totem  Pole  (Copp  Clark). 

Arabs 

Todd,  Lewis  Paul  et  al.,  Old  Ways  and  New  Ways  (Gage), 
Chapter  6. 

Wilson,  Howard  E.  et  ah,  Ways  of  Living  in  Many  Lands 
(American  News),  Unit  2. 

Davis,  Robert,  Pepperfoot  of  Thursday  Market  (Thomas 
Allen). 

Japanese 

Creekmore,  Raymond,  Fujio  (Brett-Macmillan). 

Edelman,  Lily,  Japan  in  Story  and  Pictures  (Gage). 


Test  Yourself 

1.  Use  each  of  these  words  in  a  well- worded  sentence: 
buffalo,  camel,  caravan,  tipi,  desert. 

2.  Make  a  simple  picture  of  each  of  the  following: 
igloo,  wigwam,  bark  lodge,  geta,  oasis. 

3.  Answer  these  questions  in  sentences: 

(a)  Why  did  the  Indians  of  the  plains  live  in  tents? 

(b)  Why  do  the  Arabs  who  live  in  an  oasis  not  live  in 
tents? 

(c)  Why  is  a  camel  called  "the  ship  of  the  desert”? 

(d)  How  do  Arab  children  help  their  parents? 

(e)  Which  people  in  this  chapter  have  flower  gardens 
around  their  homes? 

4.  Use  two  sentences  to  talk  about  each  of  these  homes: 

tipi,  igloo,  Arab  tent. 

Tell  what  each  house  is  made  of. 

Tell  why  the  people  use  that  material. 
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5.  Use  the  underlined  headings  as  titles  for  short  stories. 
Answer  the  questions  to  form  a  paragraph  under  your 
title. 

Indian  Homes  of  Other  Days 

(a)  Which  Indians  lived  in  a  tipi?  (b)  What  were  wig¬ 
wams  made  from?  (c)  What  was  a  long  house?  (d)  Why 
were  tipis  and  wigwams  movable?  (e)  Why  was  a  long 
house  not  made  so  that  it  could  be  moved? 

The  Eskimo's  Summer  Home 

(a)  How  is  the  summer  home  of  the  Eskimo  different 
from  his  winter  home?  (b)  What  is  the  summer  home 
made  from?  (c)  Why  is  it  made  this  way? 


Some  Harder  Problems  You  Might  Like  to  Try 

1.  The  Eskimo  builds  his  winter  home  on  sea  ice,  not  on  land. 
Why  do  you  think  he  does  this? 

2.  How  do  people  use  tents  today?  Write  down  as  many 
ways  as  you  can  think  of. 

3.  Read  a  story  about  hunting  buffalo  in  one  of  the  books 
listed  above.  Try  to  find  several  ways  in  which  the 
Indian  made  use  of  the  buffalo  he  shot  with  his  bow  and 
arrow. 

4.  When  an  Indian  of  the  plains  left  his  tipi,  he  closed  the 
flaps  and  placed  two  crossed  sticks  across  the  doorway. 
This  showed  that  he  was  not  at  home.  No  passing  Indian 
ever  entered  or  stole  anything.  Which  of  the  following 
words  tell  what  kind  of  people  the  Indians  of  the  plains 
were? 

honest,  faithless,  trustworthy,  unkind,  wicked,  selfish. 

5.  You  have  read  about  the  Japanese  bed -mats  which  they 
store  in  closets  during  the  day.  Find  pictures  of  these 
things  we  use  to  sleep  on  and  write  a  sentence  about  each 
to  tell  when  we  use  it: 

air  mattress,  roll-a-way  bed,  army  sleeping  bag,  sofa  bed, 
wall  bed  in  an  apartment. 
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Things  to  Do 

1.  Start  a  booklet  about  homes.  In  this  chapter  there  are 
several  different  kinds  you  can  make  a  picture  and  story 
about.  You  will  learn  several  more  in  later  chapters. 
Choose  a  sensible  title  for  your  booklet,  such  as  "Homes 
of  Other  Lands  and  Other  Days”. 

2.  Make  a  sand-table  display.  Divide  your  table  in  half. 
Call  one  half  "Wanderers  of  the  Cold  Lands”  and  the 
other  "Wanderers  of  the  Hot  Lands”. 

3.  Make  a  movie  about  Indian  Homes.  Get  a  cardboard  box 
and  cut  an  opening  in  it.  Put  two  pieces  of  a  broomstick 
on  either  side  of  the  opening.  Draw  your  pictures  on  a 
long  strip  of  paper.  Fasten  the  paper  to  the  two  broom¬ 
sticks.  By  turning  one  of  them  your  pictures  will  gradu¬ 
ally  pass  the  opening.  It  makes  abetter  movie  (or  film-strip) 
if  you  also  write  a  story  to  tell  about  each  picture. 

4.  Collect  some  bulrush  leaves.  Try  to  weave  them  into  a 
simple  mat  as  the  Indians  did. 

5.  (a)  Pretend  you  are  an  Eskimo  boy.  Show  how  you  would 

enter  your  igloo. 

(b)  Pretend  that  you  are  a  Japanese  boy.  Show  how  you 
would  enter  your  home. 

6.  Find  on  your  globe  and  on  the  map  at  the  front  of  this 
book  where  the  Eskimo,  Indian,  Arab,  and  Japanese 
homes  are. 

7.  Ask  your  teacher  to  obtain  a  film-strip  listed  at  the  back 
of  the  book.  Study  it  and  show  it  to  the  class.  Be  ready 
to  ask  and  answer  questions  about  it. 

8.  Learn  to  sing  an  Eskimo  song.  You  can  find  one  in  Folk 
Songs  of  Canada  by  Edith  Fulton  Fowke  and  Richard 
Johnston.  There  is  also  an  Objiway  Canoe  song  in  the 
same  book.  It  is  published  by  the  Waterloo  Music  Com¬ 
pany. 
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Another  New  Store  on  Maple  Street 

An  Invitation  Paul  ran,  full  of  excitement,  into 
his  father’s  store. 

"Dad,”  he  exclaimed,  "there’s  a  wonderful  new  store 
on  our  street.  It  just  opened  today.  It’s  called  The  Dutch 
Shop.  They  sell  the  most  interesting  things.  Not  groceries 
as  we  do.” 

"That  will  be  Mr.  Vreeburg’s  new  shop,”  said  his 
.father.  "I  met  him  at  church  last  Sunday.  What  kind  of 
things  do  the  Vreeburgs  sell,  Paul?” 

"They  have  pretty-coloured  cloth,  made  of  linen  and 
cotton,  they  told  us.  They  also  have  little  Dutch  dolls 
that  Anne  would  like,  and  blue  china  that  Mother  would 
like.  Best  of  all,  they  have  the  finest  chocolate  bars  you 
ever  tasted.  I  know  because  Mr.  Vreeburg  gave  me  one.” 

"I  must  go  and  pay  him  a  call.  I  want  to  welcome  him 
to  our  street  and  ask  him  to  join  our  business  club,”  said 
F  ather. 

"I  could  tell  him,  Dad.  I’m  going  to  have  supper  with 
them.  Mr.  Vreeburg  asked  me,  and  I  want  to  go.  Anne 
can  come  too.  They  have  two  children  called  Hans  and 
Ada.  They  have  asked  us  to  go  tonight.  May  we  please, 
Dad?” 

"Yes,  may  we  please?”  said  Anne  who  had  not  yet  had 
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The  Dutch  Shop 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vreeburg  are  showing  Anne  and  Paul  a  wooden 
shoe  and  some  Dutch  chocolate.  Hans  has  given  Anne  a  doll  in 
Dutch  costume  to  look  at.  On  the  shelves  is  some  pottery  from 
Holland. 


a  turn  to  speak.  "I  want  to  play  with  Ada’s  dolls.” 

"Of  course  you  may.  Do  remember  your  manners.  We 
want  them  to  be  proud  that  they  have  come  to  Canada.” 


A  Dutch  Supper  That  evening  Paul  and  Anne 
went  to  the  Vreeburg  home  for  supper.  They  had  a  won¬ 
derful  time.  They  ate  Dutch  food  which  Mrs.  Vreeburg 
had  learned  to  make  when  she  was  a  girl  in  Holland. 
They  had  erwtensoep  (pea  soup),  drie  in  de  pan  (three 
in  the  pan  —  Dutch  pancakes  with  raisins  and  peel), 
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and,  of  course,  a  little  bar  of  milk  chocolate.  Mr.  Vreeburg 
had  brought  the  chocolate  home  from  his  store.  Anne 
copied  a  Dutch  recipe  to  take  home  to  her  mother. 


After  supper  they  sat  and  talked.  Paul  wanted  the 
Vreeburgs  to  tell  him  something  about  Holland.  He  knew 
that  his  class  were  going  to  study  Holland  soon  at  school. 
Mr.  Vreeburg  was  pleased  to  be  asked.  He  and  Hans 
hurried  off  to  get  some  pictures  and  maps  while  Ada  and 
her  mother  and  Anne  washed  the  dishes. 

Mr.  Vreeburg  brought  the  globe  and  his  photograph 
album.  Hans  brought  a  salt  and  flour  map  that  he  and 
his  father  had  just  finished.  Mr.  Vreeburg  did  not  want 
Hans  to  forget  about  Holland. 

'"Let  us  look  at  the  globe,”  said  Mr.  Vreeburg.  "Here 
is  where  we  live  now.  The  train  runs  from  our  town  to 
Montreal.  Then  we  take  a  boat  or  airplane  to  where  we 
used  to  live  in  Amsterdam.” 


The  Low  Country  "I  notice  you  call  my  country 
Holland,”  said  Mr.  Vreeburg,  "but  the  correct  name  for 
Holland  is  'The  Netherlands’.  Even  the  Dutch  people, 
however,  use  both  terms.  Netherlands  means  the  land 
below  —  that  is,  below  the  sea.  Holland  means  the  hollow 
land.  There  are  eleven  provinces  or  divisions  in  The 
Netherlands,  and  only  two  of  these,  both  beside  the  sea, 
are  called  Holland.” 

"Yes,  that’s  right,”  said  Hans.  "Look  at  the  map  I 
made.  There  is  Holland.  The  sea  would  come  over  it  if 
there  were  no  dikes.  For  fifty  miles  inland,  Holland  is 
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below  the  level  of  the  sea  in  most  places.  The  sand  dunes 
and  the  dikes  keep  the  sea  back.” 

"Who  made  the  dunes  and  the  dikes?”  asked  Paul. 

"The  waves  of  the  sea  piled  up  the  sand  to  make  the 
dunes,  but  the  Dutch  farmers  have  planted  them  with 
coarse  grass  to  keep  the  wind  from  blowing  the  sand 
away.  Can  you  see  the  sand  dunes  in  this  picture? 

"The  dikes  are  built  by  the  farmers.  It  is  very  hard 
work  building  them  and  keeping  them  in  good  safe 
condition.  They  are  made  of  sand  and  gravel  with  grassy 


sides.  They  are  very  wide 
at  the  bottom  and  narrow 
at  the  top.  Even  so,  the 
top  is  wide  enough  for  a 
paved  highway. 

"Once,  long  ago,”  said 
Mr.  Vreeburg,  "the  sea 
made  very  angry  attacks 
on  the  coast.  It  came  far 
up  over  the  land.  That  is 
how  many  of  the  islands 
along  the  coast  were  form¬ 
ed.  The  sea  might  have 
washed  away  more  land 
if  the  Dutch  had  not  built 
such  strong  dikes  for  the 
last  three  hundred  years. 

/'Do  you  know  the  bird 
m  this  picture?”  asked 
Mr.  Vreeburg.  "It  is  a 
stork.  The  Dutch  laws  pro¬ 
tect  the  stork.  It  eats  mice 


The  Dike  Across  the 
Zuiderzee 

This  is  the  largest  and  strongest 
dike  built  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  Dutch  have  made  a  broad, 
smooth  highway  along  the  top  of 
the  dike.  Cars  use  this  as  a  short 
cut  instead  of  going  all  round 
the  Yssel  Lake. 
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and  frogs  that  would  bur- 

dikes  and 

em.” 

n  Canada,”  said  Paul, 
"we  have  a  law  to  protect 
birds  like  the  owls.  They 
eat  mice,  too.  Field-mice 
eat  holes  in  the  grain  bags 
and  they  also  eat  farmers’ 
seeds.” 

"Uncle  Peter  has  three 
cats  in  his  barn  to  catch 
mice,”  said  Anne. 

"I  have  an  Uncle  Pieter 
in  Holland  and  he  has  two 
cats  at  his  windmill,”  said 

Storks  Ada. 

x  ,  .1A  "I  have  seen  many  pic- 
Where  have  the  storks  built  .  . 

their  nest?  How  do  they  help  the  tures  of  windmills  m  Hol- 
Dutch  people?  land,”  said  Anne.  "Are 

there  still  many  windmills? 
What  work  do  they  do?” 

"They  were  used  for  years  to  pump  the  water  from  the 
land  to  the  sea,”  said  Mr.  Vreeburg.  "Sometimes  they 
were  used  for  power  to  grind  grain  or  to  turn  small 
machinery.  A  few  are  still  used  in  these  ways,  but  now 
most  of  the  water  is  pumped  to  the  sea  by  big  electric 
or  gasoline  pumps.” 


Polder  Land  "Here  are  pictures  of  some  dunes, 
dikes,  and  canals.  I  brought  the  pictures  from  Holland 
with  me,”  said  Mr.  Vreeburg.  "Here  you  see  a  dike  built 
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Behind  the  Dikes 

This  house  is  built  on  polder  land.  Drainage 
ditches  are  on  two  sides  of  the  house.  The 
water  is  pumped  from  these  ditches  into  the 
drainage  canal. 


all  around  the  edge  of  a  lake.  The  people  then  drained  the 
lake  and  made  fertile  pasture  fields  called  polders.  These 
polders  are  damp.  Holland  gets  a  lot  of  rain,  and  when  it 
rains  the  polders  become  very  wet.  Most  of  Holland  is 
flat,  so  this  water  will  not  drain  away  by  itself.  Drainage 
ditches  are  needed  between  the  polders  to  help  take  away 
the  extra  water.  The  windmills  or  electric  pumping 
stations  pump  the  water  from  the  drainage  ditches  into 
the  drainage  canal.  The  canal  lets  the  water  through  the 
dam  by  means  of  locks  like  the  ones  you  may  have  seen 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  Rideau,  or  Trent  Canals.  The  extra 
water  is  now  in  the  river  and  it  will  be  carried  out  to  the 
sea. 

"On  this  map  you  can  see  many  canals.  See  this  big 
bend  in  the  shore  line,"  he  continued.  "It  used  to  be 
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salt  sea- water  called  the  Zuiderzee.  The  Dutch  built  a 
huge  dike  and  have  begun  pumping  the  water  out.  Much 
of  the  Zuiderzee  is  now  polder  land.  The  rest  is  fresh 
water  called  Yssel  Lake.  It  is  named  after  the  river  which 
flows  into  it.  Many  more  years  of  pumping  are  necessary 
to  change  the  rest  of  the  lake  to  polder  land. 

"One  of  the  most  famous  dams  to  keep  back  the  sea 
was  built  at  this  spot  on  the  map.  That  was  where  we 
lived.  It  is  called  Amsterdam.  As  the  city  grew  bigger,  the 
people  built  another  canal  around  the  edge  of  it.  Now  it  is 
a  city  with  hundreds  of  canals  which  the  merchants  and 
farmers  and  fishermen  use." 

"Holland  looks  just  like  a  jig-saw  puzzle  with  all  its 
canals,"  said  Anne. 

"Why  don’t  you  go  to  your  children’s  library  and  see 
what  interesting  things  you  can  find  out  about  Holland?" 
Mr.  Vreeburg  asked.  He  knew  that  the  children  could  get 
fine  stories  there  and  that  they  would  learn  by  reading 
for  themselves. 


Dutch  Clothing  The  next  day  Anne  and  Paul 
hurried  to  the  library.  They  thought  Mr.  Vreeburg’s  idea 
was  a  good  one.  So  did  Miss  Flowers,  the  librarian.  She 
gave  them  each  a  special  book.  They  found  out  many 
interesting  things. 

Anne  was  interested  in  the  clothes  the  children  wore. 
But  she  was  confused  because  she  had  a  Dutch  doll 
whose  clothes  were  far  different  from  those  which  Hans 
and  Ada  wore.  Hans  and  Ada  did  not  even  wear  wooden 
shoes.  Perhaps  it  was  because  they  did  not  want  to  look 
different  in  Canada,  she  thought. 
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These  people  live  on  an  island  in  the  Zuiderzee.  In  only  a  few 
places  do  people  wear  old-fashioned  costumes  like  these  to 
market  to  attract  tourists. 


Do  you  know  what  Anne  found  out?  The  Dutch  children 
nearly  all  dress  just  as  we  do.  Some  do  wear  wooden 
shoes,  because  they  help  in  the  farms  and  gardens. 
Leather  shoes  would  soon  rot  and  fall  apart  in  the  damp 
fields.  The  children  leave  these  wooden  shoes  or  klompen 
at  the  door  when  they  go  into  the  house.  This  helps  their 
mother  to  keep  her  house  clean. 

Anne  found  out  that  the  Dutch  used  to  have  special 
costumes  in  each  of  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 
They  wear  these  now  when  they  have  a  parade  or  pageant 
on  the  Queen’s  birthday.  In  a  few  places  on  the  Zuiderzee 
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This  picture  shows  people  from  two  different  places.  Can  you  tell 
which  people  come  from  which  place? 


people  still  wear  the  old  costumes.  They  do  this  because 
they  know  that  visitors  to  their  country  like  to  see  them 
dressed  this  way.  The  women  wear  lace  bonnets,  heavy 
striped  petticoats,  and  aprons.  The  men  wear  wide 
trousers,  red  striped  jackets,  and  tall  furry  hats  with  tiny 
green  bows.  In  one  farming  district,  the  people  still  wear 
their  colourful  costumes  to  market.  You  see  the  women 
with  lovely  lace  caps  and  pretty  embroidered  blouses.  The 
people  can  tell  from  which  village  the  marketers  come  by 
looking  at  their  costumes.  Most  Dutch  children  look  much 
like  Anne  and  Paul  and  other  Canadian  children. 

"Yes,”  thought  Anne,  "and  so  do  Hans  and  Ada.  I 
like  them.” 
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Dutch  Farmers  The  book  that  Miss  Flowers  gave 
Paul  was  a  big  one  with  lots  of  pictures  in  it.  It  showed 
many  Dutch  fathers  working.  Paul  knew  that  some  of  the 
Dutch  farmers  grew  bulbs.  He  had  seen  the  words 
" Product  of  the  Netherlands”  printed  on  a  package  of 
bulbs  his  mother  had  bought.  Paul  found  a  story  about 
the  bulb  farmers  and  a  fine  picture  of  their  fields.  These 
fields  are  in  the  sandy  district  of  Holland  just  behind  the 
dikes  along  the  North  Sea.  The  farmers  grow  tulips, 
hyacinths,  daffodils,  and  narcissi.  They  take  the  bulbs  and 
a  few  of  the  flowers  to  market  on  their  barges  through  the 
canals.  The  bulbs  are  bought  by  merchants  and  sold  again 
all  over  the  world. 

Paul  took  his  book  and  showed  Anne  a  picture  of  many 
fields  of  bulbs  in  bloom.  Anne  always  helped  her  mother  to 
plant  bulbs  in  the  fall.  She  remembered  that  the  label  on 
the  package  read  "Imported  from  Holland”.  Paul  told 
Anne  that  the  bulb  farms  are  near  the  cities.  The  bulbs 
flower  in  the  spring,  and  several  little  bulbs  grow  beside 
the  "mother”  bulb.  The  farmer  sells  the  flowers  cheaply 
or  throws  them  away.  He  digs  the  bulbs,  and  the  family 
help  him  by  picking  them  up.  They  carry  the  bulbs  to 
the  wind-swept  drying  barn.  Then  they  sort  and  pack 
them.  The  older  bulbs  which  will  bloom  the  next  year 
are  sent  by  canal  to  merchants  in  the  cities.  These  men 
ship  them  overseas. 


When  the  bulbs  have  finished  growing,  the  thrifty 
farmer  ploughs  his  land  and  fertilizes  it.  Then  he  plants 
vegetables  very  carefully.  The  children  help  Father  to 
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keep  the  weeds  out.  When  the  vegetables  are  harvested, 
the  farmer  takes  them  to  market  in  the  nearby  city.  He 
either  uses  a  small  truck  or  sends  them  by  barge.  Many 
farmers  in  south-east  Holland  grow  carrots,  peas,  cauli¬ 
flowers,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  leeks,  grapes,  peaches,  and 
plums  under  glass  in  winter  and  spring.  They  sell  these 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  high  prices  all  over  Western 
Europe.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  a  glass  hothouse  near 
your  home  in  Canada.  These  Dutch  and  Canadian 
farmers  are  trying  to  get  their  vegetables  to  market 
early. 


Farming  Under  Glass 

These  Dutch  farmers  grow  fruits  and  vegetables  under  glass. 
One  farmer  has  loaded  his  barge  and  is  starting  along  the  little 
drainage  canal  to  market. 
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Bulbfields 


The  man  on  the  barge  is  taking  a  load  of  bulbs  along  the  canal 
to  market.  The  men  in  the  fields  are  digging  more  bulbs.  In  the 
distance  are  sand  dunes,  which  keep  the  sea  from  flooding  the 
low,  flat  fields. 


Many  Dutch  farmers  have  polder  land  or  damp 
meadows.  This  makes  fine  rich  grass  for  their  cattle. 
Dutch  cattle  look  like  our  Holsteins.  On  these  grasslands 
and  in  the  rougher,  higher  lands  in  the  east,  there  are 
many  sheep.  The  milk  from  the  cows  and  female  sheep  or 
ewes  is  made  into  many  different  cheeses.  The  cream 
from  the  cows’  milk  is  made  into  butter. 

Paul  knew  that  the  Dutch  made  cheese.  He  had  seen 
some  in  his  father’s  dairy  counter  at  the  store.  He  knew 
that  Dutch  cheeses  are  nearly  always  made  in  round  balls 
a  little  larger  than  the  softball  you  play  with  at  school. 
Because  they  are  round,  they  can  be  rolled  down  the 
chute  onto  the  barge  which  takes  them  to  market.  One 
man  who  unloads  the  barge  throws  the  cheeses,  two  at  a 
time,  to  a  man  at  the  edge  of  the  canal.  He  throws  them 
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The  Cheese  Market 

The  man  nearest  you  is  weighing  his  stretcher  of  cheese.  The 
men  at  the  left  of  the  picture  are  unloading  a  barge  of  cheese. 


to  another  man  who  loads  them  on  a  wooden  stretcher. 
Cheese  buyers  move  around  the  market  and  buy  a 
stretcher-full  at  a  time  for  their  stores.  Sometimes  they 
buy  a  whole  barge  load. 
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A  Dutch  Dairy  Farm 

This  Dutch  farmer’s  wife  is  milking  her  cows.  Why  is  she  wearing 
wooden  shoes?  Why  is  there  a  windmill  on  the  farm? 


The  Work  of  Other  Dutch  Fathers  "Some  Dutch 
fathers  are  fishermen,”  Anne  told  Paul.  She  showed  him 
a  picture  of  a  little  village  by  the  sea.  The  little  boats  go 
out  to  the  North  Sea  and  catch  several  kinds  of  fish.  The 
fishermen  sell  these  in  the  markets  in  the  big  cities  or  to 
factories  which  can  them. 
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Many  Dutch  fathers  work  in  factories.  There  is  little 
coal  in  Holland  to  make  big  factories  run.  The  Dutch 
do  not  make  large  things.  Instead  they  make  things  with 
their  skilful  hands  and  these  sell  for  high  prices.  They 
make  fine  cottons,  beautiful  pottery,  radios,  and  electrical 
goods.  They  cut  diamonds  into  sparkling  shapes.  They  also 
make  food  products  such  as  sugar,  coffee,  chocolate,  cocoa, 
and  vegetable  oils  for  cooking.  Crude  oil  is  made  into 
gasoline  and  motor  oil  for  the  automobiles  of  Western 
Europe. 


Dutch  Schools  and  Sports  "I  found  out  some 
interesting  things  about  schools,”  said  Anne.  "'Look  at  the 
lovely  new  schools.  They  are  as  fine  as  ours.  Some  are 
even  open-air  schools.  I  think  they  would  be  fun.” 

Anne  also  found  out  that  Dutch  boys  and  girls  are 
expected  to  work  hard  at  school  and  to  pass  in  all  subjects. 
All  boys  and  girls  learn  to  read  and  write  well  in  the  Dutch 
language.  They  also  learn  to  speak  English,  French,  and 
German  in  grades  7  and  8  and  in  high  school.  When  they 
grow  up,  they  can  do  business  with  most  people  by 
speaking  the  language  of  their  customers. 

'"Don’t  they  have  any  sports?”  asked  Paul. 

"Oh  yes,”  replied  Anne.  "Look  at  these  pictures.  They 
must  have  even  more  fun  than  we  do.  They  use  their 
canals  for  sailing  and  swimming  in  summer.  In  winter 
they  have  skating  rinks  that  stretch  for  miles.  There  are 
more  bicycles  in  the  Netherlands  than  in  any  other 
country.  There  are  even  special  roads  for  them  beside  the 
highways.  Children  go  hiking,  too,  Paul,  and  the  boys  use 
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a  pole  to  help  them  jump  over  the  drainage  ditches.” 

"That’s  a  good  idea,”  said  Paul.  "I’m  going  to  try  it 
next  Saturday.” 

Christmas  in  the  Netherlands  Paul  and  Anne 
read  in  their  books  about  the  Dutch  Christmas.  They 
found  out  that  the  Dutch  give  their  Christmas  gifts  on  a 
special  day  but  not  on  Christmas  Day.  In  the  book  on 
Dutch  customs  that  Miss  Flowers  lent  to  Anne  was  the 
story  of  St.  Nicholas. 


Dutch  Sports 


In  winter  the  canals  freeze,  and  the  Dutch  can  skate  from  one 
town  to  another.  In  summer  they  use  their  canals  for  swimming 
and  sailing. 
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This  Dutch  family  is  spending  the  Feast  of  St.  Nicholas  at  their 
grandfather’s  old  house.  Notice  the  old-fashioned  fireplace,  the 
plate  rail  and  the  puppet  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  children  have  found 
gifts  in  their  wooden  shoes. 


"Long  ago  in  Spain,”  Anne  read  to  Paul,  "there  was  a 
kindly  old  bishop  with  a  long  white  beard.  His  name  was 
Nicholas.  He  was  so  kind  to  people  that  he  gave  much  of 
his  money  and  goods  to  the  poor,  especially  the  children. 
He  had  only  one  servant  and  helper,  a  negro  named  Black 
Peter.  One  year  he  made  the  long  sea  voyage  to  Holland, 
landing  on  the  evening  of  December  5.  The  next  day  he 
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rode  through  the  streets  on  his  white  horse  and  gave 
presents  to  all  the  good  boys  and  girls.  Black  Peter  carried 
a  stick  in  his  hand  in  case  he  saw  any  bad  boys  and  girls. 
People  liked  the  bishop  so  much  they  called  him  St. 
Nicholas.  Every  year  since  then,  Dutch  families  have 
given  each  other  presents.  They  do  not  put  a  card  with 
them  to  say  whom  they  are  from.  For  some  days  the 
families  have  a  guessing  game  trying  to  find  out  who  sent 
them  their  interesting  presents.” 

"Do  the  little  children  hang  up  their  stockings?”  asked 
Paul. 

"Not  quite,”  said  Anne.  "They  put  their  wooden  shoes 
near  the  door  or  the  fireplace.  In  them  they  put  some 
carrots  and  sweet  hay  for  St.  Nicholas’  horse.  In  the 
morning  they  find  some  nuts  and  candy  and  a  present. 
If  they  have  been  naughty,  they  are  supposed  to  find  a 
stick  for  their  parents  to  spank  them  with.  I  don’t  think 
there  really  are  many  bad  boys  or  girls.” 


A  Dutch  Story  "Well,  Anne,  I  have  a  surprise  for 
you,”  said  Paul.  "I  have  found  a  fine  little  Dutch  story1 
that  I  am  going  to  tell  at  our  Junior  Red  Cross  meeting 
at  school  on  Friday.  You  know  how  our  cat  always 
washes  its  face  after  dinner.  Do  you  know  why?  Well, 
long  ago,  in  a  Dutch  windmill  there  was  a  cat  named 
Minette.  She  was  a  fine  cat  who  helped  the  miller  by 
catching  the  mice  that  ate  holes  in  his  bags  of  grain.  One 


‘Adapted  by  permission  of  the  publisher,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  from 
Picture  Tales  from  Holland,  by  Johann  Hart.  Copyright  1935  by  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company. 
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day,  however,  the  cat  was  tempted  to  catch  a  pretty  bird 
that  was  picking  up  some  worms  near  the  mill.  When 
the  cat  caught  the  bird,  it  said  to  Minette,  'You  surely 
are  not  going  to  eat  me  without  washing.  I  am  a  royal 
song  bird.  Where  I  sing,  the  King  and  the  Queen  always 
wash  before  eating.’ 

"  'Well,  I  am  as  good  as  any  king,’  said  Minette.  She 
began  washing  her  face  and  licking  her  paws.  As  she  did 
so,  the  bird  flew  to  the  tree  tops  and  started  singing. 

"The  cat  was  so  disappointed  at  missing  her  fine  meal 
that  ever  since  she  has  washed  only  after  eating.’’ 

"That  is  a  good  story,  Paul,’’  said  Anne.  "Since  it  is 
such  a  rainy  Saturday  afternoon,  let’s  go  upstairs  to  our 
bedroom  and  put  our  desks  together  and  start  making  our 
Dutch  booklets.  I’m  going  to  call  mine  'Safe  from  the 
Sea’.” 
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Books  to  Read 

De  Jong,  Dola,  The  Picture  Story  of  Holland  (McLeod). 
Gordon,  D.  and  Loftus,  John  J.,  Knowing  the  Netherlands 

(Gage). 

Hart,  Johan,  Picture  Tales  from  Holland  (Longmans,  Green). 
Brown,  Margaret  Wise,  Wheels  on  the  Chimney  (Longmans, 
Green). 

Brock,  Emma  L.,  To  Market!  To  Market!  (McClelland  & 
Stewart). 

De  Jong,  Meindert,  The  Wheel  on  the  School  (Musson). 
Dodge,  Mary  Mapes,  Hans  Brinker  or  The  Silver  Skates 
(Nelson,  Foster  &  Scott). 

Netherlands  Embassy  —  maps,  booklets,  recipes,  pictures, 
including  Netherlands  News  Letter ,  and  Holland  As  It  Is. 


Test  Yourself 

1.  Use  each  of  these  words  in  a  well- worded  sentence: 

polder,  barge,  Zuiderzee,  klompen,  hyacinth,  St.  Nicholas, 
dike,  windmill,  canal. 


2.  Use  the  underlined  words  as  the  title  for  a  little  story. 
Answer  the  three  questions  to  make  a  paragraph  under 
your  title. 

How  the  Canals  Help  the  Netherlands 

(a)  How  do  canals  make  the  farmers’  fields  better? 
(b)  How  do  the  canals  help  the  vegetable  farmer?  (c)  How 
do  boys  and  girls  use  the  canals? 

Dutch  Cattle 

(a)  What  kind  of  cattle  are  most  common  in  Holland? 
(b)  What  do  the  Dutch  farmers  make  from  the  cows’ 
milk?  (c)  There  is  a  heavy  rainfall  in  Holland.  How  would 
this  help  the  cows? 
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3.  Answer  these  questions  in  sentences: 

(a)  Why  would  you  wear  wooden  shoes  if  you  were  a 
Dutch  boy? 

(b)  What  work  do  the  Dutch  people  in  your  city  or 
county  do  to  help  other  people?  Make  a  list. 


Some  Harder  Problems  You  Might  Like  to  Try 

1.  Try  to  find  pictures  and  stories  of  dikes  (levees  or  em¬ 
bankments)  in  Canada.  Look  for  the  Fraser  River,  Red 
River,  Grand  River,  Humber  River,  New  Brunswick  hay 
marshes. 

2.  Plan  with  your  teacher  for  your  class  to  visit  one  of  these 
places  that  may  be  near  your  school:  (a)  a  market  garden 
farm,  (b)  a  nursery,  (c)  a  gladioli  farm. 

3.  Ask  your  teacher  to  tell  you  the  story  of  the  Holland 
Marsh  near  Toronto.  Think  of  four  ways  in  which  it  is 
like  Holland. 

4.  What  plants  are  grown  under  glass  near  your  city? 

5.  Make  a  picture  map  of  Holland  to  show  where  these 
things  are  grown  or  made:  bulbs,  cheese,  butter,  vege¬ 
tables,  apples,  coal,  pottery,  oil,  electrical  goods,  fish. 


Things  to  Do 

1.  Help  your  teacher  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Netherlands 
Embassy,  Ottawa,  asking  for  pictures  and  leaflets  about 
Holland.  Plan  the  letter  together  on  the  blackboard. 

2.  Make  a  salt  and  flour  paste  map  of  the  Netherlands.  Show 
the  land  below  the  sea,  the  land  higher  than  the  sea,  and 
Yssel  Lake. 

3.  Make  a  model  of  some  Dutch  farms  near  the  city  showing 
polder  land  with  flowers  on  it.  Make  the  ditches  with 
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their  bridges  and  barges.  Make  farmhouses,  barns,  and 
glass  hothouses.  Use  box  sculpture  for  your  buildings. 

4.  Make  a  map  of  the  farms  you  have  made,  using  correct 
map  symbols.  Ask  your  teacher  to  show  you  how. 

5.  Plant  and  care  for  four  different  Dutch  bulbs  in  your 
room.  Your  teacher  will  show  you  how  in  your  science 
period. 

6.  Make  a  pantomime  about  a  cheese  market.  The  men 
who  work  for  one  cheese  dealer  or  warehouse  wear  the 
same  kind  and  colour  of  hat.  Make  these  hats  from 
paper. 

7.  Make  a  mural  showing  the  children  helping  in  the 
Netherlands:  sweeping  the  sidewalk,  washing  the  front 
doors  and  shops,  milking,  picking  up  bulbs,  picking 
apples,  harvesting  vegetables,  selling  vegetables  in  the 
market. 

8.  Dutch  people  decorate  their  homes  for  December  25, 
Christ’s  birthday.  They  go  to  church,  then  have  a  family 
dinner.  Can  you  find  out  how  and  why  they  celebrate 
January  6,  the  Feast  of  the  Kings? 

9.  Learn  the  Dutch  Song  "Good  man  Sinter  Klaas”  from 
Knowing  Your  Netherlands ,  page  168,  or  the  Dutch  game 
"Handkerchief  Song”  on  page  62,  or  the  real  Dutch 
Dance  on  pages  178-179  of  the  same  book. 

10.  Make  a  picture  of  a  market  day  in  your  own  home  town. 
Print  a  list  of  all  things  sold  and  attach  it  to  the  back  of 
your  picture. 

11.  Make  a  picture  of  a  Dutchman  on  a  bridge  collecting  his 
toll  by  lowering  a  wooden  shoe  on  a  fishing  pole  to  the 
bargeman.  At  what  places  have  you  seen  tolls  collected 
in  our  country? 

12.  Find  Picton  on  a  road  map  of  Ontario.  If  you  live  near 
enough,  plan  a  family  picnic  there  next  year.  There  are 
sand  banks  almost  like  the  dunes  of  Holland.  The 
swimming  is  good  and  safe. 
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6 

Anne  and  Paul  Visit  the  Swiss 
Cheese-Maker 

One  sunny  morning  Father  called  Anne  and  Paul  and 
told  them  to  get  ready  for  a  trip. 

"I  am  going  to  drive  to  see  Mr.  Weggis.  He  lives  near 
Farmford  and  runs  a  cheese  factory.  He  recently  came 
from  Switzerland.  He  makes  that  good  cheese  with  the 
holes  in  it.  He  makes  other  kinds,  too,  and  my  customers 
keep  asking  for  Weggis  cheese.” 

Anne  and  Paul  got  ready  quickly,  and  soon  they  were 
travelling  along  the  highway  to  Farmford.  Along  the  way 
they  saw  many  kinds  of  cows  grazing  in  the  pasture.  There 
were  Holsteins  just  like  the  ones  they  have  in  Holland, 
and  Anne  saw  some  Jerseys.  She  knew  that  Jerseys  give 
very  rich  milk. 

"These  farmers  take  their  milk  to  Mr.  Weggis’  cheese 
factory.  He  makes  cheese  from  the  milk  and  butter  from 
the  cream,”  said  Father. 

Near  Farmford  they  saw  a  river.  There  were  fine  green 
meadows  beside  it. 

"The  river  helps  the  farmer,”  said  Anne.  "It  keeps  the 
meadows  green  and  gives  the  cows  a  place  to  drink.” 

"The  river  helps  the  village,  too,”  said  Father.  "The 
water  from  the  river  helps  to  turn  the  mill.  It  also  helps 
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to  make  electricity  to  turn  the  wheels  of  the  cloth  factory.” 

"I  think  the  river  helps  Farmford  in  another  way.  The 
people  come  there  to  camp  and  swim  and  fish.  They  buy 
their  groceries  and  fruit  and  other  things  there.  That 
helps,  doesn’t  it?”  asked  Paul. 

"You  are  quite  right,  Paul,”  said  Father.  "But  here 
we  are  at  the  cheese  factory.  Be  polite  to  Mr.  Weggis.” 

Father  introduced  Anne  and  Paul  and  they  said  good 
morning  to  Mr.  Weggis.  While  Mr.  Weggis  and  Father 
did  some  business,  one  of  the  men  showed  Anne  and  Paul 
the  factory.  He  showed  them  the  big  churn  making  butter 
and  the  big  vats  where  the  milk  was  curdling  to  make 


Mr.  Weggis’  Cheese  Factory 

Mr.  Weggis  is  wheeling  the  cheeses  he  has  made  to  the  racks  in 
the  storage  room.  At  the  back  of  the  room  are  the  vats.  In  these 
vats  the  milk  is  curdled  and  stirred  to  make  cheese. 
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cheese.  Then  he  gave  them  a  glass  of  buttermilk  right 
from  the  churn  and  a  little  bowl  of  cheese  curds  just 
like  the  one  Miss  Muffet  had. 

"Oh,  look  at  all  the  big  cheeses,”  said  Anne.  "They  look 
like  big  hats  on  a  rack.” 

"They  must  be  stored  there  for  a  long  time,”  said  the 
worker.  "This  is  the  storing  and  curing  room.  We  have 
to  turn  the  cheeses  over  every  few  weeks.  When  they  are 
ripe  or  cured,  we  sell  them  to  storekeepers  like  your 
father.  Some  people  like  new  cheese  that  has  been  cured 
for  only  a  little  while.  Others  like  it  old  or  medium. 
Others  like  the  Swiss  type  of  cheese.  That  is  the  kind  with 
holes  in  it,  the  same  kind  Mr.  Weggis  and  his  father  used 
to  make  up  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.” 

"Oh,  I  hope  he  has  some  pictures  of  the  Swiss  moun¬ 
tains.  I  would  love  to  see  them,”  said  Anne. 

"I’m  sure  he  would  be  glad  to  show  you  his  pictures 
and  the  things  he  brought  from  Switzerland.  He  is  very 
proud  of  them,”  said  Father. 

Anne  and  Paul  asked  Mr.  Weggis,  and  he  said  he  would 
show  them  his  pictures  if  Father  would  wait.  Father  said 
he  would,  and  they  all  went  into  Mr.  Weggis’  neat  little 
kitchen  in  the  house  beside  the  factory.  Mrs.  Weggis 
shook  hands  with  Anne  and  Paul  and  gave  them  some 
of  the  milk  chocolate  she  had  made  for  her  daughter 
Erica’s  birthday. 


Life  on  a  Swiss  Farm  Mr.  Weggis  showed  the 
children  a  picture  of  his  home  in  Switzerland.  He  was  so 
proud  of  it  that  he  had  hung  it  on  the  wall  of  the  kitchen. 
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A  Swiss  Chalet 

This  is  the  chalet  in  the  valley  in  Switzerland  where  Mr.  Weggis 
used  to  live.  What  is  it  made  of?  Why  are  there  stones  on  the  roof? 


"Oh,  it  is  a  lovely  home,”  said  Anne  looking  at  the 
picture.  "It  has  a  large  balcony  of  wood  and  a  first  storey 
made  of  stone.  And  look,  there  are  stones  on  the  roof  just 
as  there  are  on  the  little  Swiss  music-box  house  I  have  at 
home.” 

"Yes,”  said  Mr.  Weggis,  "it  has  a  sloping  roof  just  as 
many  Canadian  homes  have,  so  that  the  winter  snows  will 
slide  off.  The  roof  has  stones  on  it  so*  that  the  high  winds 
will  not  blow  it  away.  We  make  our  homes  of  stone  and 
wood,  because  we  have  so  many  stones  in  our  pasture  and 
lots  of  trees  on  our  mountains.” 
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Farming  in  the  Valley 

The  little  girl  and  her  sister  have  picked  some  grapes  in  the 
field  on  the  hillside.  The  bundle  of  hay  is  wrapped  in  burlap.  It 
will  be  used  for  cattle  feed  next  winter. 


"Oh,  do  tell  us  about  your  mountains,  Mr.  Weggis. 
They  look  so  high.  Why  are  they  called  Alps?” 

"Well,”  said  Mr.  Weggis,  "the  word  'alp’  really  means 
'an  upland  pasture’.  Many  Swiss  farms  stretch  from  the 
valley  almost  to  the  snow  cap  of  the  mountain.” 

Mr.  Weggis  took  his  pencil  and  drew  two  mountains 
with  a  valley  between.  He  told  them  that  the  Swiss  grow 
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The  cows  have  been  brought  to  the  upland  pasture  or  alp.  Some 
of  the  family  live  in  the  little  stone  hut  during  the  summer  to 
take  care  of  the  cows. 


fruit  and  vegetables,  such  as  apples,  grapes,  and  potatoes, 
in  the  warm  valley. 

"'Farther  up  the  mountain  we  have  a  pasture  and  our 
woods.  Still  farther  there  are  evergreen  trees.  Highest  of 
all,  except  for  the  snow,  is  our  alp  or  summer  pasture,’ ’ 
Mr.  Weggis  explained.  "We  take  the  cattle  from  the 
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Summer  Cheese-Making 


The  farmer  cannot  carry  the  milk  down  the  mountain  each  day. 
He  heats  it  in  a  copper  kettle  and  curdles  it  into  cheese.  Once  a 
week  he  carries  the  cheese  down  to  the  village. 

village  to  the  summer  pasture  every  spring.  This  saves 
the  hay  in  the  valley  for  winter  food.” 

"That  would  be  an  awfully  long  way  to  take  your  cows 
each  day.  My  grandpa  could  never  do  that.  His  pasture 
is  near  his  house,”  said  Paul. 

"Oh,”  said  Mr.  Weggis,  "I  should  have  told  you  that 
one  or  two  of  our  family  go  up  to  the  pasture  in  the 
summer  with  the  cows,  and  live  there  in  a  little  stone 
house.  It  has  two  rooms.  One  is  for  eating  and  sleeping, 
and  the  other  is  for  cheese-making.  The  children  and  their 
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Many  tourists  come  to  Switzerland  to  ski  in  the  winter.  Other 
winter  sports  are  skating  and  bob-sledding. 


mother  often  climb  up  the  mountain  with  a  special 
lunch  and  then  the  family  have  a  picnic.” 

"Children  seem  to  help  their  families  in  every  country 
of  the  world,”  said  Anne. 

"I  should  think  you  would  get  tired  of  living  in  a  land 
of  mountains.  Mountains  aren’t  helpers,  are  they?”  asked 
Paul. 

"Oh  yes,  they  are,”  replied  Mr.  Weggis.  "They  give  us 
all  kinds  of  land  —  garden  land,  hay  land,  wood  land,  and 
pasture  land.  They  also  give  us  fast  rivers  to  turn  our 
mills  and  to  make  electricity  for  our  factories.  And  they 
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A  Glacier 

On  the  high,  mountain  peaks  of  the  Alps  the  snow  does  not  melt. 
It  piles  up  and  hardens  into  ice  that  sometimes  slides  slowly 
down  the  mountain.  This  river  of  ice  and  snow  is  called  a  glacier. 

give  us  steep  hills  covered  with  snow  for  skiing  and 
sledding.” 

"I  suppose  you  are  right,”  said  Paul,  "'but  there  are 
great  slides  of  snow  down  the  slopes,  aren’t  there?” 

"Yes,  there  are,  and  sometimes  people  are  hurt  and 
houses  are  destroyed  by  these  avalanches.  But  an  aval¬ 
anche  is  no  worse  than  the  floods  that  people  on  low  lands 
often  have.  We  have  learned  to  build  roofs  over  mountain 
bridges  and  over  some  parts  of  the  roads.” 

"All  that  snow  must  make  it  hard  to  get  to  school  in 
winter,”  replied  Paul. 

"Yes  it  does,”  said  Mr.  Weggis,  "but  the  children 
enjoy  it.  They  either  ski  or  toboggan  to  school  or  get  a 
ride  with  the  postman.” 
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"That  would  be  fun,”  said  Anne. 

"Yes,  but  many  schools  start  at  seven  o’clock.  School 
children  work  hard  and  long.  Sometimes,  however,  they 
go  for  a  week-long  hike  or  excusion  with  their  teacher.” 


"Do  you  play  the  same  games  we  do  at  school?”  asked 
Paul. 

"Well,”  said  Mr.  Weggis,  "we  do  in  a  way.  We  used  to 
play  one  at  my  school  called  Hornets.  You  play  it  with 
fourteen  people  on  each  side.  Each  player  has  a  club  or 
bat.  A  rubber  ball  is  hit  from  a  tee  or  mound  to  start  the 
game.  It  is  like  a  combination  of  golf,  baseball,  tennis, 
and  cricket.” 

"A  Swiss  boy  who  lives  on  a  farm  and  goes  to  school 
must  be  really  busy,”  Paul  thought. 

"Farming  is  busy  year-round  work,”  replied  Mr. 
Weggis.  "In  summer,  gardens  must  be  weeded,  the  cows 
must  go  to  the  high  pasture,  and  someone  must  make  the 
cheese.  Hay  is  gathered  in  big  burlap  sacks  and  carried  to 
the  barn.  Of  course,  the  tourists  must  be  fed  and  shown 
around  our  interesting  towns.  They  pay  us  well,  but 
summer  is  a  busy  time. 

"In  autumn,”  Mr.  Weggis  continued,  "the  Swiss  must 
pick  the  grapes  and  apples,  dry  the  fruits,  and  bring  the 
cows  down  from  the  upper  pastures.  They  must  also  get 
their  winter  wood  just  as  most  farmers  do  in  Canada.  In 
winter  itself,  they  gather  more  wood,  work  at  crafts  in 
their  homes,  and  look  after  their  cows.  They  send  their 
milk  to  the  factory.  It  is  made  into  butter  and  cheese,  or 
else  it  is  mixed  with  chocolate  to  make  delicious  chocolate 
bars.  You  can  buy  them  in  some  candy  stores  here.” 
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A  Swiss  Farm 


Find  the  different  parts  of  the  Weggis’  farm  on  the  map.  Trace 
the  route  of  the  cows  to  the  alp  or  upper  pasture. 
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"Come  along  now,  children/’  said  Father.  "Mr  Weggis 
has  been  ver}^  kind.  You  must  thank  him  and  let  him  get 
back  to  his  work.  I  must  also  get  back  to  my  store  and 
help  with  the  customers.” 

The  children  thanked  Mr.  Weggis  and  talked  about 
Switzerland  all  the  way  home  in  the  car. 

Swiss  Stories  from  the  Library  "I  think  I  will 
give  a  little  talk  about  Switzerland  at  the  Red  Cross 
meeting  on  Friday,”  said  Anne. 

"That’s  a  good  idea.  It  is  very  suitable,  too,  because  the 
Red  Cross  organization  started  in  Switzerland  about  one 


This  road  is  a  mountain  pass  leading  from  Switzerland  to  Italy. 
An  inn  now  stands  where  St.  Bernard  the  monk  first  helped  lost 
travellers. 
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hundred  years  ago,”  Father  told  her.  "In  fact,  the  Red 
Cross  flag  is  just  like  the  Swiss  flag,  but  the  red  and  white 
colours  are  reversed.  The  Red  Cross  flag  has  a  red  cross 
on  a  white  flag.  The  Swiss  flag  is  a  white  cross  on  a  red 
flag.” 

"I’ll  help  you,  Anne,”  said  Paul.  "We  can  go  to  the 
library  and  find  some  books  and  pictures.” 


What  a  good  time  the  children  had  at  the  library!  Miss 
Flowers  found  them  each  a  book  on  Switzerland  and  a 
big  picture  map  that  showed  some  of  the  things  the  Swiss 
people  make  to  sell  to  the  people  of  the  world. 

"Look,  Anne,”  said  Paul.  "I  have  a  book  that  tells 
about  those  huge  St.  Bernard  dogs.  They  are  even  bigger 
than  Rover,  our  collie  dog.” 

"St.  Bernard  was  a  monk  who  lived  on  a  mountain 
near  a  pass,”  explained  Paul.  "A  pass  is  a  road  or  track 
in  a  low  part  or  valley  between  two  mountains.  Often 
travellers  became  lost  in  the  winter  snows.  The  dogs  were 
trained  to  find  the  lost  people.  They  would  stay  near  the 
traveller  for  hours  and  bark  until  Bernard  or  another 
monk  came.  Sometimes  the  dogs  carried  a  little  wooden 
barrel  of  brandy  or  medicine  to  warm  the  cold,  lost 
traveller.” 

"Why  don’t  you  take  a  picture  of  one  of  those  dogs  to 
school  and  tell  that  story  at  the  meeting?  The  boys  would 
enjoy  it.  I  have  found  a  good  picture  and  story  of  William 
Tell.  Would  you  like  me  to  read  it  to  you?”  asked  Anne. 

"Yes,”  said  Paul,  "I  always  like  that  story.” 

"Once,  many,  many  years  ago,”  Anne  began,  "many 
parts  of  Switzerland  had  been  captured  by  the  Austrian 
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army.  The  Duke  of  Austria  sent  his  men  to  every  town  to 
rule  the  Swiss.  To  the  town  of  Uri  the  Duke  had  sent  a 
cruel  ruler  named  Gessler.  He  put  one  of  the  Duke’s  hats 
on  a  pole  in  the  centre  of  town  and  ordered  all  the  people 
to  bow  to  it  whenever  they  passed. 


'"There  was  one  man  named  William  Tell  who  refused 
to  bow  down  or  to  take  off  his  hat  to  the  pole  that 
Gessler  had  set  up.  One  day  Gessler’s  soldiers  seized  Tell 
and  took  him  to  Gessler. 

"Gessler  told  him:  'I  have  heard  that  you  are  one  of  the 
best  shots  with  a  bow  and  arrow  in  this  town.  I  will  there¬ 
fore  not  put  you  in  jail  —  if  you  can  prove  that  you  are 
a  good  shot.  An  apple  will  be  placed  on  your  son’s  head. 
If  you  can  shoot  it  off  with  one  arrow,  I  will  set  you  free.’ 

"Tell  agreed  to  the  test.  A  crowd  gathered  to  watch. 
His  little  son  stood  straight  with  the  red  apple  on  his 
head.  Tell  placed  his  feet  firmly  on  the  ground,  took  one 
arrow  from  inside  his  jacket,  and  drew  his  bow.  He  aimed 
carefully  and  let  the  arrow  fly.  It  shot  straight  through 
the  centre  of  the  apple.  The  crowd  cheered  and  Tell 
bowed.  As  he  did  so,  Gessler  noticed  that  there  was 
another  arrow  inside  his  jacket.  He  asked  Tell,  'Why  have 
you  a  second  arrow?’ 

"Tell  replied,  'If  the  first  had  killed  my  son,  this  one 
would  have  killed  you.’ 

"Gessler  was  very  angry  and  refused  to  free  Tell. 
Instead,  his  soldiers  placed  him  on  a  boat  and  started  to 
take  him  across  the  lake  to  a  jail  in  a  castle.  On  the  way 
across  a  heavy  storm  blew  up  and  Tell  jumped  over¬ 
board  and  swam  to  shore. 
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■*  *  V  > 


William  Tell 

William  Tell  is  aiming  his  cross-bow  at  the  apple  on  his  son's 
head.  Why  is  the  hat  on  a  pole?  Who  is  the  man  on  the  horse? 


"He  then  gathered  all  his  friends  and  they  started  to 
fight  the  Austrians.  More  and  more  people  joined  in  the 
fight.  Soon  nearly  all  the  Swiss  were  fighting.  At  last  all 
the  Austrians  were  driven  out  and  Switzerland  was  free,” 
said  Anne  as  she  finished  her  story. 

"That’s  a  wonderful  story,”  said  Paul.  "You  tell  that 
story  and  I  will  take  my  rubber-tipped  bow  and  arrow 
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to  school  for  a  game.  We  could  also  take  our  recording 
of  the  William  Tell  overture.  It  tells  all  about  the  story  in 
music  and  you  can  really  hear  the  storm.” 

"I  have  also  made  a  picture  of  the  Swiss  flag  and  the 
Red  Cross  flag.  I  think  the  two  of  us  together  can  make 
an  interesting  programme,  don’t  you?”  asked  Anne. 


Gifts  from  Switzerland  When  they  reached 
home,  Anne  and  Paul  found  a  visitor.  Their  Uncle  Gerry 
was  there.  He  had  a  hangar  at  an  airport  near  town 
where  airplanes  were  repaired.  He  often  had  to  visit 
Europe  on  business.  He  had  just  returned  and  had  come 
to  the  Smiths’  house  for  supper.  Anne  and  Paul  told  him 
that  they  had  been  at  the  library  learning  things  about 
Switzerland  to  tell  at  their  Red  Cross  meeting. 

"I  have  just  flown  home  from  Europe,”  said  Uncle 
Gerry.  "I  went  to  an  air  show  in  England,  and  I  flew 
to  Switzerland  for  a  visit.  Look  what  I  have  brought  you 
— an  embroidered  blouse  and  some  silk  for  your  mother, 
a  wrist-watch  for  your  father,  a  cuckoo-clock  for  Paul, 
and  for  Anne  a  group  of  toy  bears  that  dance  and  play  a 
band  when  you  wind  them  up.  I  got  the  bears  at  Bern. 
It  is  the  capital  of  Switzerland  and  the  people  use  bears 
as  a  sign  or  emblem  of  the  city.” 

"Oh,  how  lovely!”  said  Anne  and  Paul  together. 

"Why  did  you  go  to  Switzerland?”  asked  Father. 

"I  wanted  to  go  back  and  visit  the  people  who  were  so 
kind  to  me  during  the  war,”  said  Uncle  Gerry.  "My 
airplane  was  shot  down  in  France  during  the  last  war.  I 
escaped  to  Switzerland  and  the  Red  Cross  helped  me. 
They  sent  me  to  a  kind  old  couple  named  Weggis.  They 
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The  Alpenhorn 

The  alpenhorn  is  a  long  wooden  horn.  It  is  used  to 
call  the  herd  of  cattle.  Once  a  year  each  district 
has  a  contest  to  see  which  herdsman  can  blow 
the  alpenhorn  best. 


are  still  living  in  the  same  chalet,  but  their  son  has  grown 
up  and  has  come  to  Canada.” 

"He  must  be  our  cheese-maker,”  said  Anne  and  Paul 
and  Father,  all  talking  at  once.  "Let  us  take  Uncle  Gerry 
out  to  see  him.” 

It  was  no  sooner  said  than  they  were  on  their  way. 
What  a  happy  visit  they  had!  Mr.  Weggis  had  been  only 
eighteen  years  old  when  Uncle  Gerry  had  stayed  with 
them  during  the  war. 

"You  were  a  strong  young  man,  and  I  remember  that 
you  were  big  enough  to  be  the  chief  herdsman  that  year,” 
said  Uncle  Gerry.  "You  led  the  parade  to  the  upland 
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The  Spring  Festival 
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pastures.  You  wore  your  special  costume  —  scarlet 
jacket,  yellow  breeches,  white  shirt  and  stockings.  You 
had  a  long  feather  in  your  hat,  ornaments  on  your  sus¬ 
penders,  and  even  a  little  milk  pail  on  an  earring.  When 
you  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill  you  called  a  yodel  back  to 
us.  That  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard  a  real  yodel.” 

"I  was  proud  that  day,”  said  Mr.  Weggis.  "If  my  cow 
had  not  been  chosen,  I  would  not  have  been  the  leader. 

"Have  you  forgotten  that  we  went  to  Zurich  to  see 
the  big  spring  festival  a  few  weeks  before?”  he  asked. 
"Don’t  you  remember  we  saw  a  wonderful  parade  with 
all  the  old  Swiss  costumes?  All  the  people  gathered  in  the 
square  and  burned  a  straw-stuffed  image  of  Old  Man 
Winter.  Then  we  went  visiting  friends  in  several  homes 
until  late  at  night.” 

"Yes,  I  do  remember  how  much  fun  we  had  and  how 
kind  everyone  was,”  said  Uncle  Gerry.  "But  most  of  all 
I  remember  Christmas.  You  know  I  had  to  stay  in 
Switzerland  for  three  months  before  I  could  get  back  to 
England.  Your  family  let  me  stay  in  their  home  and 
shared  their  Christmas  with  me.” 

"We  were  glad  to  help  you,”  said  Mr.  Weggis. 


"I  remember  how  we  all  dressed  up  on  Christmas  Eve 
in  special  costumes  with  masks.  Red  was  in  every  costume. 
We  even  went  for  a  drive  in  a  red  sleigh  in  the  snow.  We 
called  at  people’s  houses  for  a  Trick  or  treat’  just  the  way 
we  do  on  Hallowe’en.  On  Christmas  Day  we  all  went  to 
church  and  I  was  part  of  your  family,”  said  Uncle  Gerry. 

"Look  at  the  nice  watch  Uncle  Gerry  brought  Father 
from  Switzerland,  Mr.  Weggis,”  said  Anne.  "He  bought 
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A  Christmas  Custom 

These  Swiss  people  are  going  from  house  to  house  on  Christmas 
Eve.  They  are  wearing  fancy  red  costumes  hung  with  round  bells. 
On  their  heads  are  huge  head-dresses.  These  head-dresses  often 
tell  a  story. 


it  in  Geneva.  He  says  that  the  people  of  Geneva  make 
most  of  the  watches  that  are  made  in  Switzerland.’ ’ 

"That  is  true,”  said  Mr.  Weggis,  "but  I  imagine  some 
farmer  made  the  'works’  inside  the  watch.  Many  farmers 
get  the  parts  at  a  little  factory.  They  put  them  together 
during  the  winter  when  there  is  not  much  farm  work  to 
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be  done.  Then  they  take  their  watches  back  to  the  factory 
and  are  paid  for  their  work.” 

''Uncle  Gerry  brought  me  a  lovely  carved  cuckoo-clock 
for  my  room,”  said  Paul. 

"And  Pm  sure  that  some  farmer  did  the  carving  during 
the  winter,”  said  Mr.  Weggis. 

"Oh  yes,  the  farmer  is  important,”  laughed  Uncle 
Gerry,  "but  there  are  many  more  factories  than  there  used 
to  be,  and  much  of  the  work  is  done  there.” 

"Yes,”  said  Anne,  "Uncle  Gerry  brought  me  some  post¬ 
cards  showing  the  factories.  Many  of  them  are  run  by 
electricity  made  from  the  mountain  streams.  From  one  of 
these  factories  he  brought  Mother  a  lovely  piece  of  silk. 
From  another  he  brought  a  collection  of  pretty  ribbons 
for  us.  Some  are  for  my  new  party  dress  and  some  are 
for  my  hair.” 

"I  still  think,”  said  Mr.  Weggis,  "that  the  prettiest 
things  made  are  the  beautiful  embroidered  blouses  which 
the  women  in  my  village  make  in  the  winter-time.” 

"I  read  in  my  book  at  school,”  said  Paul,  "that  the 
Swiss  make  railroad  locomotives,  railway  cars,  Diesel 
motors,  and  chemicals.  These  are  all  made  in  cities.  Some 
cities  near  the  mountain  lakes  do  not  make  anything. 
They  sell  'entertainment’.  They  run  summer  hotels  for 
tourists  and  winter  resorts  for  skiing  and  sleigh  riding.  I 
think  Switzerland  is  a  'big-little’  country.” 

They  all  laughed  at  Paul’s  way  of  finishing  the  argu¬ 
ment.  Switzerland  is  a  wonderful,  "big-little”  country. 
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Books  to  Read 

Brock,  Emma,  High  in  the  Mountains  (McLeod). 

Bemelmans,  Ludwig,  Hansi  (Macmillan). 

Brock,  Emma,  The  Greedy  Goat  (McClelland  &  Stewart). 
Buff,  Mary  and  Conrad,  The  Apple  and  the  Arrow  (Thomas 
Allen). 

Buff,  Mary  and  Conrad,  Kobi,  A  Boy  of  Switzerland 
(Macmillan). 

Chronz,  Selina,  Fiorina  and  the  Wild  Bird  (Oxford). 

Chronz,  Selina,  Bell  for  Ursli  (Oxford). 

Duvoisin,  Roger,  The  Three  Sneezes  and  Other  Swiss  Tales 
(McClelland  &  Stewart). 

Goodenow,  Earle,  The  Cow  Voyage  (McClelland  &  Stewart). 
O’Donnell,  Mabel,  and  Bloss,  Elizabeth,  Swiss  Children 
(Copp  Clark). 


Test  Yourself 

1.  Make  a  picture  to  show  what  each  of  these  means: 

avalanche,  snow  line,  valley,  pass,  alpenhorn,  Swiss  flag. 

2.  Use  each  of  these  words  in  a  sentence:  chalet,  glacier, 

curds,  buttermilk,  alp,  yodel. 

3.  Answer  these  questions  in  sentences: 

(a)  How  do  rivers  help  farmers  in  Canada? 

(b)  State  two  ways  in  which  mountains  help  the  Swiss 
people.  State  also  two  ways  in  which  they  make  life 
more  difficult. 

(c)  Why  is  the  story  of  William  Tell  loved  in  Switzerland? 

(d)  Make  a  list  of  things  that  Canada  gets  from  Switzer¬ 
land. 

(e)  Name  three  things  that  are  made  carefully  by  hand 
in  Switzerland  that  are  small,  light  in  weight,  and 
easy  to  send  to  other  countries. 
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4.  Use  the  underlined  words  below  as  titles  for  a  story. 
Answer  the  questions  under  each  title  to  make  a  para¬ 
graph. 

Farming  in  Switzerland 

(a)  Where  are  the  best  crops  grown  in  Switzerland? 

(b)  What  crops  are  grown  in  those  places?  (c)  How  do 
boys  and  girls  help  with  the  farm  work? 

Swiss  Cheese 

(a)  Where  is  the  summer  pasture  for  cows  in  Switzer¬ 
land?  (b)  Why  do  the  Swiss  make  the  milk  into  cheese? 

(c)  Where  are  the  cattle  kept  during  the  winter?  (d)  What 
are  they  fed? 

William  Tell 

(a)  Why  did  William  refuse  to  bow  to  Gessler’s  hat? 
(b)  How  was  he  punished?  (c)  Why  did  he  have  a  second 
arrow  hidden  in  his  coat?  (d)  Why  is  Tell  a  Swiss  hero? 


Some  Harder  Problems  You  Might  Like  to  Try 

1.  Write  a  story  about  three  Canadian  games  you  like  to 
play.  Write  your  story  so  clearly  that  a  Swiss  boy  would 
know  about  Canadian  sports. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  ways  in  which  the  river  near  your 
home  helps  the  people. 

3.  Ask  your  teacher  for  a  science  reader  that  will  show  you 
a  simple  way  to  make  butter  or  cheese. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  Swiss  people  living  in  your  district. 
Beside  each  person  write  the  name  of  the  kind  of  work 
he  does. 
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Things  to  Do 

1.  Make  a  play  about  William  Tell.  Use  the  recording 
"Overture  to  William  Tell”  as  background  music. 

2.  Make  a  display  of  Swiss  postage  stamps.  What  do  they 
tell  you  about  Switzerland? 

3.  Learn  the  "Weggis  Song”  in  Lift  Your  Voices ,  page  61 
(Canadian  Council  of  Churches,  299  Queen  St.  W., 
Toronto). 

4.  Divide  your  class  into  three  groups  to  make  murals. 
Make  cut-out  pictures  to  arrange  on  a  background.  Here 
are  three  good  ideas  for  murals: 

(a)  the  story  of  William  Tell,  (b)  the  Red  Cross, 
(c)  farming  in  Switzerland. 

5.  Read  a  Swiss  story  to  your  class.  They  will  like  "The 
Cow  Voyage”. 

6.  Make  salt  and  flour  paste  or  paste  and  paper  models  of 
some  Swiss  mountains.  Print  labels  and  put  them  on  your 
model  to  show:  a  glacier,  a  valley,  a  pass,  a  tunnel,  the 
snow  line,  the  tree  line. 

7.  Plan  a  poster  about  Switzerland.  It  should  tell  an 
interesting  story  about  Switzerland,  so  that  tourists  will 
want  to  go  there  for  a  visit. 

8.  Make  a  map  of  what  you  imagine  the  trip  would  be  like 
from  a  Swiss  dairy  farm  to  a  city  where  milk  chocolate 
is  made.  You  could  show  the  road,  a  stream,  a  bridge, 
trees,  chalets,  a  school,  a  church  with  a  spire,  and  other 
buildings.  Use  the  signs  or  symbols  used  in  this  book  or 
on  a  local  map  of  your  town  in  Canada. 

9.  Try  to  find  newspaper  stories  and  pictures  of  an  aval¬ 
anche  in  Canada.  How  do  we  in  Canada  try  to  protect 
ourselves  from  avalanches?  How  do  the  Swiss  people? 

10.  Start  a  booklet  about  Canada  in  your  class  Red  Cross 
Club.  Show  how  boys  and  girls  live  in  different  parts  of 
Canada,  how  they  help  their  parents,  their  schools,  and 
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the  places  where  they  live.  Exchange  this  booklet, 
through  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  with  another  country. 
Perhaps  a  Swiss  school  will  send  you  a  booklet. 

11.  Collect  labels  from  Swiss  products  sold  in  Canada.  Look 
for  chocolate,  soup  mixes,  cheese,  and  advertisements 
about  watches. 

12.  Use  a  cardboard  box  and  other  materials  to  make  a  model 
of  a  Swiss  chalet.  Read  about  the  chalet  and  find  several 
pictures  before  you  start. 

13.  Pretend  it  is  spring  festival  time.  Dress  one  of  the  class 
as  the  herdsman  who  leads  the  cattle  to  the  upland 
pasture.  Pretend  the  rest  of  the  class  are  tourists.  Ask 
the  herdsman  questions  about  the  festival,  the  cows,  the 
upland  pasture. 
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7 

Christmas  at  the  Mapleville  School 


Miss  Moore  asked  Paul  to  tear  the  old  leaf  off  the 
calendar. 

"It  won't  be  long  until  Christmas  now,”  said  Paul  as 
he  looked  at  the  month  of  December. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  the  class  began  to  ask  Miss  Moore 
questions.  They  wanted  to  know  if  they  might  bring 
a  Christmas  tree  to  school.  Might  they  decorate  the  room? 
Might  they  learn  some  Christmas  songs?  Might  they  make 
a  special  sand-table? 

"May  we  have  a  special  programme?”  asked  Anne. 

"I  think  we  should  have  one  and  invite  your  parents 
to  come,”  said  Miss  Moore. 

"We  could  all  write  letters  of  invitation,”  said  Susan. 

"Some  of  us  could  make  posters,”  said  George,  who 
always  liked  to  make  pictures  at  school. 

"We  could  make  a  play  about  St.  Nicholas  and  the 
Dutch  Christmas,”  suggested  Anne. 

"That  is  a  good  idea,”  said  Miss  Moore.  "Perhaps  we 
could  make  it  about  several  countries.  We  could  learn 
some  songs  and  dances,  too.” 

"May  we  sing  a  song  about  reindeer?  I  like  'Rudolph, 
the  red-nosed  reindeer'  and  all  the  songs  about  the 
reindeer,”  said  Paul. 
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Miss  Moore  and  her  class  decide  to  study  the  land  of  the  reindeer 
people. 


"How  would  you  like  to  learn  about  the  Land  of  the 
Reindeer  People  this  month?”  asked  Miss  Moore. 

Everyone  thought  that  was  a  good  idea.  Miss  Moore 
went  to  her  cupboard.  She  got  out  a  big  paper  map  and 
a  model  of  a  mountain. 

On  the  map  she  showed  the  pupils  where  the  reindeer 
people  live.  She  told  them  that  they  live  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  They  are  known  as 
Laplanders,  or  Lapps. 

"Most  of  the  Laplanders  live  in  Norway  or  Sweden, 
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but  some  live  in  northern  Finland  and  Russia.  They  have 
no  country  of  their  own,”  Miss  Moore  said. 

The  children  found  the  part  of  the  world  where  the 
Laplanders  live. 

"There  are  33,000  Laplanders,  but  only  about  10,000 
of  these  keep  reindeer.  Some  of  the  10,000  are  true  rein¬ 
deer  people.  They  keep  large  herds  and  follow  them 
around  just  as  the  Arabs  follow  their  sheep  and  camels 
and  the  Indians  used  to  follow  the  buffalo  on  the  plains,” 
said  Miss  Moore. 

"The  Laplanders  follow  their  herds  south  in  the  winter 
and  move  farther  north  in  the  summer,”  Miss  Moore 
told  them,  pointing  to  the  globe. 

"Quite  often,”  said  Miss  Moore,  "the  Lapp  reindeer- 
herder  lives  in  a  hut  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  a 
forest.  The  deer  stay  near  the  hut  during  the  winter.  In 
the  spring,  the  Lapps  start  a  hundred-mile  trip  north  to 
the  upland  pasture  with  their  deer,  and  live  at  the  pasture 
with  their  deer  all  summer.  They  start  the  return  trip 
in  early  autumn.” 

"That  sounds  like  a  long  holiday  for  the  family,”  said 
Paul. 

"The  whole  Lapp  family  love  the  journey  which  they 
call  the  rajd ,”  replied  Miss  Moore.  "There  is  a  good  deal 
of  hard  work  to  be  done.  We  shall  see  in  tomorrow’s 
lesson  how  the  Lapps  make  the  summer  trip.” 


The  Journey  to  the  Summer  Pasture  The  next 
day  Miss  Moore  showed  the  class  a  picture  of  a  Laplander 
with  his  reindeer  herd.  A  Lapp  is  usually  not  more  than 
five  feet  tall,  Miss  Moore  told  them.  The  deer  are  not 
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Children  Helping  to  Load  the  Sleds 

The  Lapps  are  leaving  their  winter  village  for  the  trip  north  to 
the  summer  pasture.  The  reindeer  will  pull  the  canoe-like  sleds 
easily  over  the  snow. 

large  either,  but  they  have  heavy  bodies,  short  legs,  and 
thick  antlers. 

"The  Lapp  family  we  are  going  to  study  live  in  a  village 
at  the  foot  of  this  mountain  during  the  winter,”  said  Miss 
Moore,  as  she  pointed  to  her  model.  "They  have  a  well- 
built  log  house  near  this  woods.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vidkun 
have  about  200  reindeer.  This  spring  Greta  and  Johann 
are  going  north  with  their  parents.  Usually  they  stay 
behind  and  go  to  school  in  the  village.  Grandfather 
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and  Grandmother  Vidkun  will  remain  behind  in  the 
cabin.  The  old  people  and  the  mothers  with  small  babies 
often  do  not  go  on  the  rajd.” 

The  herders  use  some  of  their  reindeer  to  pull  their 
sleds.  These  deer  have  been  specially  trained.  The  sleds 
look  like  toboggans  or  "snow  canoes”.  They  are  so  light 
in  weight  that  a  man  can  lift  one  with  one  hand.  The 
Lapps  pack  their  tents,  clothing,  and  food  supplies  on  the 
sleds. 

Johann  helps  his  father  to  load  the  supplies  —  clothes 
in  skin  bags,  frozen  reindeer  meat,  flour,  tea,  coffee,  and 
other  foods,  and  the  pots  and  kettles.  Then  he  helps  his 
father  to  lasso  and  harness  the  tame  reindeer. 

Greta  helps  her  mother  to  pack  the  food  and  the  cook¬ 
ing  supplies.  She  also  helps  with  her  baby  sister.  First 
she  gets  the  cradle  ready.  She  puts  some  dry  moss  in  it 
to  keep  the  baby  warm.  Then  she  spreads  a  blanket  on  the 
bed.  Next  she  wraps  the  baby  in  fur  clothes  and  puts  her 
in  the  cradle.  Father  comes  and  helps  to  tie  the  cradle  to 
her  mother’s  back. 


The  young  children  ride  on  one  of  the  sleds  and  some¬ 
times  drive  the  deer.  Their  father  and  mother  usually 
ski  alongside  the  sleds  and  the  herd.  They  wear  snow 
goggles  like  those  of  the  Eskimos.  The  goggles  are  made 
of  leather  with  a  narrow  slit  in  them.  These  goggles  protect 
their  eyes  when  the  bright  sun  is  shining  on  the  snow. 

The  family  stop  many  times  on  the  way  to  the  summer 
pasture.  Sometimes  they  build  a  hut  to  stay  in,  and 
sometimes  they  use  the  tents  they  have  brought  with 
them.  During  the  month  of  May  the  family  stop  while 
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the  little  calves  are  born  to  the  mother  deer.  Father  and 
Johann  and  the  other  men  have  to  help  the  mother  deer 
watch  over  their  calves. 

The  calves  face  many  dangers.  Their  legs  are  so  weak 
that  they  may  topple  into  a  mountain  stream  and  drown. 
Sometimes  bears  and  mountain  foxes  try  to  seize  the 
young,  tender  deer  for  a  meal.  Even  an  eagle  will  some¬ 
times  attack  and  kill  a  calf. 

Mosquitoes  and  insects  bite  both  the  young  and  the 
old  deer.  They  also  bother  the  Lapp  families.  The  deer 


Reindeer  Calves 

On  the  way  to  the  summer  pasture  the  reindeer  calves  are  born. 
The  Laplander  cuts  his  own  mark  on  the  ear  of  each  new  calf 
in  his  herd. 
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lie  down  in  the  snow  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  families  throw 
peat  moss  on  their  fire  to  make  smoke.  This  drives  the 
mosquitoes  away. 

During  this  period  the  young  deer  are  all  marked  to 
show  whom  they  belong  to.  Mr.  Vidkun  and  Johann 
make  small  cuts  in  each  deer’s  ear.  Each  owner  has  a 
special  mark,  just  as  each  ranch  in  the  west  of  Canada  has 
a  brand  mark  for  its  beef  cattle. 

As  soon  as  the  calves  are  strong  enough,  the  families 
start  on  the  journey  again.  There  is  much  work  to  be 
done  when  they  get  ready  to  move.  Greta  and  Johann 
again  help  their  parents  to  pack  for  the  move.  Johann 
also  helps  his  father  to  take  down  the  kata  or  tent  home. 
The  reindeer  skins  that  formed  the  tent  are  rolled  into 
big  bundles.  The  birch  tent  poles  are  saved  and  tied 
together.  They  are  loaded  on  one  sled. 


Living  at  the  Summer  Pasture  As  soon  as  the 
Vidkuns  and  the  other  Lapp  families  reach  the  summer 
camping  ground,  they  start  to  work.  The  tent  poles  that 
the  Vidkuns  saved  are  covered  with  woollen  cloth  or 
reindeer  skins  to  make  the  tents.  A  ring  of  stones  is  made 
as  a  fireplace  in  the  centre  of  the  tent.  There  is  a  smoke 
hole  in  the  centre  of  the  tent  and  a  flap  for  a  door.  It  is 
very  much  like  a  tipi  of  the  Plains  Indians. 

Everything  must  be  unpacked.  Greta  helps  her  mother 
to  unpack  the  clothes.  Johann  and  his  father  unpack  the 
reindeer  pelts  or  furs.  The  clothes  and  furs  become  very 
damp  during  the  trip.  Johann  and  his  father  build  a 
special  tent  for  the  clothes.  They  build  a  rack  of  birch 
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Preparing  the  Summer  Camp 

The  Vidkuns  are  putting  up  their  summer  kata.  Nearby,  the 
supply  of  meat  is  hung  on  a  rack  high  enough  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  animals. 


poles  to  dry  the  pelts  on.  Since  their  tent  home  is  small, 
everything  must  be  in  the  right  place.  The  Lapps  are 
tidy,  and  the  children  are  tidy  to  help  their  mothers. 

Then  the  children  remember  their  dogs.  While  Mother 
cooks  supper,  the}7  feed  the  dogs,  who  like  to  eat  a  soup 
of  rye  meal,  dried  reindeer  blood,  and  water.  The  dogs 
will  watch  over  the  herds  all  summer  and  must  be  cared 
for  each  day. 

Mrs.  Vidkun’s  supper  smells  good  to  the  family.  She 
has  made  fresh  coffee,  reindeer  stew,  and  glow  cakes. 
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Inside  the  Kata 


Greta  and  her  mother  are  getting  supper  ready.  Mrs.  Vidkun 
is  making  glow  cakes.  Mr.  Vidkun  is  lighting  his  pipe  with  a  stick 
from  the  fire. 


Glow  cakes  are  like  our  pancakes.  They  are  made  of 
flour  and  water.  Mrs.  Vidkun  fries  them  on  one  side  in  a 
pan.  Then  she  takes  them  out  of  the  pan  and  puts  them 
on  the  stones  round  the  fireplace,  and  turns  the  uncooked 
side  towards  the  fire.  The  glow  of  the  fire  cooks  them. 
Sometimes  for  supper  the  family  have  wild  roots  for 
vegetables  in  the  first  course,  and  wild  berries  for  dessert. 
They  eat  at  a  low  table  and  sit  on  the  ground  rather  than 
on  chairs.  They  get  their  water  from  springs  or  by  melting 
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snow  over  the  oil  lamp  in  the  kata.  The  Lapps  enjoy  their 
trip  to  the  summer  pasture  as  much  as  we  enjoy  our  trip 
to  a  summer  cottage  or  lake. 

The  Lapps  work  all  the  time  they  are  at  the  summer 
pasture,  but  they  enjoy  working  there.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  them  to  watch  the  herd.  The  deer  can  find  grass  for 
themselves  and  do  not  have  to  be  milked  until  autumn. 
There  is  other  work  to  do.  Mother  does  much  sewing, 
because  she  knows  that  the  family  will  need  warm 
clothes  for  winter.  She  makes  long  skirts  of  reindeer  skins. 
Sometimes  she  sews  moccasins  with  pointed  and  upturned 
toes.  The  toes  have  to  be  this  shape  to  hold  the  skis  on 
in  the  winter-time.  Sometimes  Mother  makes  warm 
winter  hats.  Often  she  sits  out  in  the  sun  with  a  little 
loom.  She  weaves  bands  of  pretty  colours  to  sew  around 
the  hats  or  the  tops  of  the  boots. 

Father  watches  the  herd.  Some  of  his  time  is  taken  up 
in  mending  the  fish  nets.  He  tries  to  go  fishing  often 
enough  to  get  a  supply  of  fish  for  the  winter. 

Greta  and  Johann  have  a  job,  too.  They  go  on  hikes  to 
the  edge  of  a  river  or  lake,  and  gather  the  soft,  long,  dry 
grass  that  grows  there.  They  save  this  grass  all  summer 
and  take  it  back  to  their  winter  house  with  them.  They 
stuff  it  inside  their  winter  boots  before  they  put  them  on. 
It  helps  to  keep  their  feet  warm. 


You  may  wonder  why  the  Lapps  work  so  hard  and 
travel  so  far  to  get  pasture  for  their  reindeer.  The  deer 
are  very  valuable  to  them.  The  herder  uses  the  deer  to 
pull  his  sleds  and  carry  his  loads.  Some  reindeer  are  killed 
and  used  for  meat  just  as  we  use  our  beef  cattle.  The 
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Lapps  use  the  hides  of  the  reindeer  for  clothes,  for  covers 
for  their  beds,  and  for  making  tents.  Any  hides  that  are 
left  over  they  trade  at  market  time  for  things  they  can¬ 
not  grow  or  make.  The  antlers  of  the  deer  are  used  for 
parts  of  sleds,  for  the  handles  of  knives  and  spears,  and 
sometimes  for  pot-hooks  to  hold  a  kettle  over  the  fire. 
The  reindeer  help  the  Lapps  to  live  in  the  far  north. 

Towards  the  end  of  summer,  the  Vidkuns  and  their 
friends  start  the  journey  back  to  their  winter  homes. 
Along  the  way  they  stop  to  separate  the  reindeer  of  one 
herd  from  those  of  another.  The  families  drive  their 
deer  into  a  big,  fenced  field  or  pen.  Each  family  has 
a  smaller  pen  joined  to  this  big  one.  Every  helper 


Separating  the  Reindeer 

The  reindeer  have  been  driven  into  one  big,  fenced  field.  The 
Lapp  herders  lasso  each  deer  and  look  at  the  brand  on  its  ear. 
Then  they  know  which  pen  to  put  it  in  with  the  rest  of  its  herd. 
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catches  deer  with  his  lasso.  By  the  mark  on  the  ear  of 
each  deer  he  can  tell  into  which  enclosure  it  should  go. 
While  the  deer  are  being  rounded  up  and  separated,  the 
families  put  up  their  tents. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  Lapps  begin  milking 
the  reindeer  again.  The  father  usually  holds  the  reindeer 
by  the  antlers  while  the  mother  milks  it.  She  will  get  only 
about  half  a  cup  of  milk  from  each  deer.  It  is  very  thick, 
like  cream,  and  makes  excellent  cheese. 

Some  of  the  reindeer  are  killed  at  this  time.  Buyers 
from  the  sea-coast  arrive  at  the  camp  to  buy  the  meat. 
Sometimes  villagers  from  farther  south  have  hired  the 
northern  Lapps  to  look  after  their  herds.  They  come  now 
to  get  their  meat  and  their  animals.  The  visitors  tell  the 
herders  any  news  they  have  heard. 


Milking  the  Reindeer 
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How  the  Vidkuns  went  farther  north  and  up  the  mountains 
from  their  winter  village  to  the  summer  pasture. 
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The  Winter  Kata 

The  winter  home  of  the  Laplander  is  made  of  wood.  It  cannot  be 
moved  as  his  tent  can.  It  is  built  near  woods  where  the  deer  can 
find  shelter. 


The  Winter  Home  Winter  comes  early  in  Lap- 
land.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vidkun  and  their  children  return  home 
for  the  winter.  The  Vidkun’s  winter  kata  is  made  of 
logs.  It  has  a  good  floor,  windows,  and  a  stove.  It  is  quite 
a  comfortable  home.  There  are  other  homes  near  it, 
forming  a  winter  village.  The  Vidkuns  also  have  a  log 
shed  in  which  to  store  their  pelts,  meat,  salted  fish,  and 
other  food  supplies.  They  keep  adding  to  these  supplies 
so  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  food  for  the  journey  in  the 
spring  to  the  summer  pasture. 

Not  all  of  the  herders  have  log  homes.  A  few  of  them 
live  in  tents  all  year  round.  Their  winter  tents  are  double 
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to  make  them  warmer.  The  outside  tent  is  made  of  forty 
or  fifty  reindeer  skins  laid  on  a  framework  of  birch  poles. 
The  inner  tent  is  small  and  made  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
reindeer  hides.  On  the  floor  are  put  branches  covered 
with  warm  reindeer  hides  to  form  a  carpet. 

In  winter  the  family  wear  warm  clothes  which  Mother 
has  made  during  the  summer,  or  which  they  have  bought 
at  the  trading  store  or  market.  They  put  the  dry  grass 
they  gathered  at  the  summer  pasture  into  their  large, 
pointed  boots.  Their  trousers  are  made  of  sealskin  with 
the  warm  fur  inside.  A  long  tunic  or  shirt  of  reindeer  skin 
is  worn  with  the  fur  side  turned  in.  Warm,  skin  mittens 
and  a  cap  with  fur  flaps  complete  the  outfit.  Sometimes 
the  Lapps  have  to  journey  with  the  herd  in  the  winter 
and  sleep  out  in  a  little  tent.  At  night  they  pull  on  a  long, 
fur  coat  to  sleep  in. 

The  Lapps  have  lots  of  food  of  a  simple  kind.  They  eat 
fresh  reindeer-steaks  and  roasts,  smoked  spare-ribs, 
salted  fish,  cakes  and  bread,  and  blood  sausage,  and  drink 
tea  and  coffee.  They  use  little  or  no  milk  or  sugar.  The 
deer  must  search  for  their  food.  They  find  it  easier  to  get 
in  the  forest.  They  paw  the  snow  away  and  eat  mosses 
and  bits  of  trees  which  the  herders  cut  down  for  them. 

The  men  and  boys  try  to  train  some  of  the  reindeer  to 
wear  harness.  Then  they  will  be  able  to  pull  sleds  and 
carry  loads.  Johann  sometimes  helps  his  father  to  lasso 
the  deer.  This  has  to  be  done  many  times  before  the  deer 
will  even  wear  a  harness.  Johann  uses  a  lasso  with  a  log 
on  the  end  of  it.  The  log  will  drag  in  the  snow  and  hold 
the  deer. 

The  herds  are  broken  up  into  smaller  groups  for  the 
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Winter  Feeding 

In  the  winter  the  deer  live  in  the  forest.  They  eat  the  low  branches 
of  trees  and  dig  through  the  snow  for  food. 


winter,  and  the  men  and  their  dogs  must  be  on  guard 
to  see  that  they  do  not  wander  away.  A  bell  is  kept  on 
the  leader.  Often  there  is  danger  from  wolves  and  other 
animals.  The  deer  become  frightened  by  wolves,  and 
sometimes  the  herd  scatters.  When  wolves  find  a  deer  by 
itself,  they  attack  and  kill  it.  Sometimes  the  deer  form  a 
circle  and  keep  their  antlers  down.  The  young  calves  stay 
in  the  centre  of  the  circle.  The  wolves  then  cannot  attack 
the  deer. 

At  School  In  the  wmter-time  Greta  and  Johann 
go  to  school  in  the  village.  Many  children  live  at  the 
school  from  the  time  they  are  seven  until  they  are  thir- 
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teen  years  old.  Many  have  never  been  on  a  rajd  or  summer 
trip  like  Greta  and  Johann. 

At  school  the  children  learn  to  read  and  write.  In 
addition  to  the  Lapp  language,  they  learn  the  language 
of  the  country  the  school  is  in.  They  learn  how  to  be 
good  helpers  in  the  country  and  how  to  look  after  rein¬ 
deer.  They  also  learn  many  crafts  such  as  carving, 
weaving,  sewing,  and  embroidery. 

In  the  summer  the  teacher  sometimes  goes  with  the 
Lapp  families  and  teaches  the  children  outdoors.  When  this 
happens,  the  children  learn  about  the  rajd  by  going  on 
the  journey.  In  the  summer  school  the  children  make 
craft  work  and  sometimes  sell  it  to  the  tourists  who  may 
come  as  far  north  as  their  camps. 

Lapp  Festivals  Whenever  they  can,  the  Lapps 
have  a  church  service.  Sometimes  it  is  held  in  one  of  their 
homes.  Often  the  Lapps  travel  on  land  or  by  boat  for 
a  day  to  get  to  church.  In  the  village  where  the  Vidkuns 
live,  there  is  a  church.  As  soon  as  the  herders  arrive  for 
the  winter,  there  are  many  events  to  take  place  at  the 
church.  All  the  babies  must  be  given  names.  Some  young 
couples  who  have  met  during  the  summer  want  to  be 
married. 

In  February  many  of  the  Lapps  celebrate  Candlemas. 
That  is  when  the  candles  to  be  used  in  the  church  are 
blessed.  During  this  month  there  is  often  a  wedding. 
The  wedding  party  wear  ordinary  Lapp  clothes  but  with 
much  more  weaving  and  embroidery  than  on  their  every¬ 
day  clothes.  Sometimes  part  of  the  bride’s  costume  is 
white  like  a  Canadian  bride’s.  Often  she  has  a  high  head¬ 
dress  or  hat  decorated  almost  like  a  little  Christmas  tree. 
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A  Lapp  Wedding 


This  young  Laplander  and  his  bride  are  being  married  in  the 
church  in  the  winter  village. 


The  weddings  usually  last  three  days,  and  there  is 
much  feasting  and  dancing.  During  one  of  the  dances  the 
bride  is  blindfolded,  and  whichever  girl  she  grabs  during 
the  dance  will  be  the  next  bride.  At  least,  that  is  an  old 
Lapp  belief.  Sometimes,  to  bring  her  good  luck  in  cooking, 
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the  bride  touches  the  pot  hanging  in  the  fireplace.  Some¬ 
times  she  throws  a  piece  of  money  into  her  new  home 
before  she  enters.  This  is  for  good  luck,  too.  Often  the 
bride  and  groom  kneel  together  and  say  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  before  they  enter  their  new  house. 

During  February  a  great  market  is  held.  In  the 
street  the  Lapps  sell  reindeer  hides,  and  craft  work 
such  as  carving,  and  skis.  They  buy  cloth,  salt,  flour, 
fish,  tobacco,  tea,  and  coffee.  They  also  buy  kettles 
and  knives,  and  spears  without  handles.  Johann  and 
his  father  and  other  Lapps  carve  their  own  spear-handles 
from  the  antlers  of  their  deer. 


A  Lapp  Meeting 

All  the  Laplanders  in  the  village  are  holding  a  meeting.  They 
will  decide  who. will  get  new  pastures  and  new  reindeer  marks. 
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During  this  season  a  meeting  is  held.  All  the  herders 
attend.  They  decide  who  shall  get  new  summer  pastures. 
They  also  give  new  reindeer  marks  to  new  young  herds¬ 
men.  They  vote  on  these  matters  by  raising  their  hands, 
just  as  we  do  in  our  meetings. 

'"The  Lapps  are  much  like  us  in  many  ways,”  said 
Paul  to  Miss  Moore  one  day.  '"They  live  in  families  as 
we  do  and  they  help  each  other  in  many  ways.  This  makes 
their  homes  happier  and  safer.” 

"They  are  much  like  other  people  we  have  studied, 
too,”  said  Anne.  "I  think  the  world  isn’t  as  big  and 
different  as  I  thought  it  was.” 

"Have  you  noticed  how  wise  the  Lapps  are  in  using 
the  gifts  God  has  given  to  them?”  asked  Miss  Moore. 
"They  are  very  careful  with  their  camp  fires.  They  always 
see  that  they  are  out  by  pouring  water  on  them  and 
running  their  hands  through  the  ashes  to  see  that  they 
are  cold.  The  Lapps  don’t  like  to  cause  forest  fires.” 

"They  are  very  kind  to  their  animals.  They  have  to 
kill  some  reindeer  for  food,  but  they  look  after  the  young 
calves  very  carefully,”  said  Anne. 

"I  found  in  a  book  I  was  reading,”  said  Paul,  "that  the 
Lapps  often  look  for  dead  wood.  It  is  dry  and  will  burn 
well.  Using  dead  wood  saves  cutting  other  trees  that  are 
growing  and  which  they  may  need  later.  The  dead,  dry 
wood  might  also  catch  fire  if  it  is  left  lying  in  the  forest.” 

"I  found  out  something  interesting  when  I  was  read¬ 
ing,”  said  Miss  Moore.  "I  learned  that  the  Canadian 
Government  had  asked  some  Laplanders  to  come  to 
northern  Canada  to  teach  our  Eskimos  how  to  herd 
reindeer.” 
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"Reindeer  in  Canada  have  to  be  watched  more  care¬ 
fully  than  in  their  homeland.  Wolves  and  snow-storms  are 
dangerous  for  them.  Many  Eskimos  would  rather  roam 
and  hunt  and  trap  animals  than  follow  a  herd.  With 
the  help  of  these  Laplanders  there  were  about  7,000  rein¬ 
deer  in  Canada  in  1953,  and  over  a  hundred  young 
Eskimos  have  learned  how  to  be  herders,”  said  Miss 
Moore. 

"We  have  gathered  a  lot  of  material  about  the  Lapps. 
Perhaps  we  can  make  a  mural  about  the  summer  journey 
and  a  sand-table  model  of  the  village  near  the  forest.  We 
could  also  make  a  little  play  of  three  different  scenes  about 
the  ways  the  Lapps  work  together  as  a  family.  That 
would  be  something  new  for  our  Christmas  concert,” 
Miss  Moore  told  the  class.  "We  can  call  it  'The  Land  of 
the  Reindeer  People’.” 


Books  to  Read 

Whipple,  Gertrude,  and  James,  Preston  E.,  Living  On  Our 
Earth  (Brett-Macmillan). 

Wilson,  Howard  E.  et  al.,  Ways  of  Living  in  Many  Lands 
(Gage). 

Hanna,  Paul  R.  et  al.,  Without  Machinery  (Gage). 


Test  Yourself 

1.  Write  well- worded  sentences  using  each  of  these  words: 
rajd,  summer  kata,  reindeer  marks,  glow  cakes,  reindeer, 
lasso,  calf,  mosquitoes,  sled. 
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2.  Write  each  of  these  stories  in  a  paragraph: 

The  Lapps  Are  Like  the  Swiss 

(a)  How  do  the  Lapps  look  after  their  animals?  (b) 
Where  do  the  Lapps  go  in  summer?  (c)  What  do  the 
Lapps  make  from  reindeer  milk? 

Laplanders  Use  God’s  Gifts  Wisely 

(a)  What  do  they  do  to  a  camp  fire  when  they  have 
finished  with  it?  (b)  Why  do  they  look  for  dead  wood? 
(c)  Why  do  they  save  their  birch  tent  poles?  (d)  How 
do  they  treat  reindeer  calves? 

3.  Give  your  opinion: 

(a)  ' 'Laplanders  must  be  very  unhappy  and  uncomfort¬ 
able.  Their  land  is  very  cold.”  Why  is  this  not  true? 

(b)  "Laplanders  are  more  like  farmers  than  Eskimos  are.” 
Tell  two  ways  in  which  this  is  true. 


Some  Harder  Problems  You  Might  Like  to  Try 

1.  Make  a  larger  chart  like  this  one.  Complete  it  as  fully 


as  you  can. 


Lapp 

Plains 

Indian 

Eskimo 

Arab 

Summer  Home 

Chief  Animal 

Food 

Work 

2.  The  Lapps  put  dry  grass  inside  their  shoes  to  keep  their 
feet  warm.  What  ways  do  we  use  to  keep  our  feet  warm? 
Have  we  any  way  that  is  almost  the  same  as  the  Lapps? 


3.  (a)  Why  do  the  Lapps  use  a  double  tent? 

(b)  How  is  this  like  the  rock  wool  insulation  used  in  the 
Smiths’  house? 
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Things  to  Do 

1.  (a)  Make  a  model  mountain  of  salt  and  flour  paste,  or 

of  paper  and  paste.  Put  it  in  the  sand-table,  and 
show  the  journey  the  Vidkuns  took. 

(b)  Later,  change  your  sand-table  to  show  the  summer 
camp.  Show  the  other  tents,  and  the  racks. 

(c)  Later,  change  it  to  show  the  winter  village.  Show 
all  the  sheds  and  buildings. 

2.  Make  a  model  of  a  Lapp  sled  or  a  Lapp  cradle. 

3.  Get  an  old  piece  of  leather  and  make  a  pair  of  snow 
goggles  for  your  class  museum. 

4.  Ask  your  Cub  Master  to  show  you  how  to  make  a  lasso. 
Show  your  class-mates  how  it  works  and  how  to  tie  the 
slip-knot. 

5.  Give  a  lump  of  plasticine  and  a  piece  of  cardboard  to 
each  member  of  your  group.  Model  a  reindeer’s  ear. 
Conduct  a  meeting  to  decide  what  mark  each  of  you 
should  use  on  your  deer. 

6.  Make  a  picture  called: 

(a)  The  Lapps  help  the  reindeer  calves  to  be  safe,  or 

(b)  The  reindeer  protect  their  calves  from  the  wolves. 

7.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  places  in  the  story  where  the  Lapps 
do  something  in  the  same  way  that  Canadians  do  it. 
Start  your  list  with: 

The  Lapp  boy  helps  his  father  when  the  family  is 
getting  ready  to  take  a  trip. 

8.  Make  a  mural  showing  all  the  people  at  the  trading 
market.  Let  three  people  make  the  background  on  a 
long  piece  of  paper  fastened  to  the  chalkboard.  Every¬ 
one  else  can  make  something  different,  such  as  a  Lapp 
buying  coffee,  a  Lapp  bringing  his  reindeer  skins  to 
town,  a  kata  in  the  village,  a  school,  the  forest,  and  so 
on.  These  can  be  cut  out  and  pasted  on  the  background 
to  make  one  big  picture. 
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9.  Try  to  make  the  little  play  Miss  Moore  suggested. 

10.  (a)  Ask  your  teacher  to  tell  you  the  story  of  the  Ant 

and  the  Grasshopper  (Aesop)  and  the  story  of  the 
Parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep. 

(b)  Tell  the  class  how  the  Lapps  are  like  the  ant  and 
the  shepherd  in  these  two  stories. 

11.  Use  a  small  cardboard  box  as  a  ''loom”  and  weave  a 
little  belt  or  a  band  for  a  hat.  You  will  need  a  cardboard 
heddle  (a  piece  of  cardboard  with  holes  and  slots  in  it) 
and  a  shuttle.  Your  art  supervisor  can  show  you  how  to 
do  this. 
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8 

Anne  and  Paul  Learn  About  Egypt 
from  a  Special  Visitor 

"We  are  to  have  a  special  visitor  at  our  house  tonight/’ 
said  Father  as  he  sat  down  to  dinner  with  the  family. 
"Our  Canadian  Club  has  invited  an  Egyptian  trade  official 
to  speak  to  us.  He  arrives  on  the  seven  o’clock  train.  He 
is  to  come  to  our  house  for  coffee  before  we  go  to  the 
school  auditorium  to  hear  him  speak.” 

"May  we  come  to  the  meeting?”  asked  Anne. 

"No,”  said  Father,  "it  will  be  too  late.  You  will  meet 
the  visitor  here.” 

"Will  we  be  able  to  ask  him  some  questions?”  asked 
Paul.  "We  are  learning  about  Moses  and  about  the  child¬ 
ren  who  live  in  Egypt  today.” 

"I  think  that  the  trade  official  would  be  willing  to  tell 
you  a  few  stories.  He  might  even  give  you  some  booklets,” 
said  Father. 

"I  know  how  we  can  help,”  said  Anne.  "We  can  help 
Mother  make  some  special  Canadian  sandwiches.  Paul 
and  I  can  help  pass  them.” 

"I’d  like  to  pass  some  of  the  pickles  we  helped  Mother 
make  last  autumn,”  said  Paul.  "They  are  Canadian,  too, 
and  I  think  they  would  be  a  treat.” 

Anne  thought  for  a  moment  and  then  she  added,  "I 
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suppose  we  can  help  by  not  asking  too  many  questions. 
Father  and  Mother  will  want  to  talk  to  the  visitor,  too.” 

Anne  and  Paul  really  helped.  They  dusted  the  living- 
room.  Paul  cleaned  out  the  ash  trays.  Anne  arranged  the 
bouquet  of  flowers  that  Father  had  brought  from  the 
florist.  Paul  saw  that  all  his  toys  were  put  back  in  his 
bedroom.  He  also  piled  the  magazines  neatly  on  the  table 
beside  the  chair  he  thought  the  visitor  would  sit  in. 


Mother  and  the  children  were  all  ready  when  Father 
brought  the  visitor  home.  The  trade  official  seemed  a  very 
kindly  man.  He  wore  a  black  business  suit  just  like 
Father’s.  His  hair  was  very  black  and  he  had  a  black 
moustache.  His  skin  was  brown  and  his  black  eyes  seemed 
to  dance  with  excitement.  Father  introduced  him  as  Mr. 
Zandar  from  Egypt.  Anne  and  Paul  shook  hands  with 
him  and  helped  Mother  to  serve  the  coffee  and  sand¬ 
wiches. 

"You  are  very  kind  to  give  me  a  chance  to  rest  and  have 
some  coffee  before  the  meeting.  My  visit  to  your  house 
will  help  me  to  make  a  better  speech,”  said  Mr.  Zandar. 

"I  am  glad  that  you  have  time  to  visit  us,”  said  Mother. 

"I  want  you  to  have  a  gift  from  Egypt,”  said  Mr. 
Zandar.  "Here  is  a  little  hand-made  brass  jug  to  help 
decorate  your  living-room.  You  might  like  to  use  it  for 
hot  water  when  you  serve  coffee.” 

"It  is  beautifully  made,”  said  Mother.  "Thank  you 
very  much.  Now  I  have  two  Egyptian  things.  The  dress 
I  am  wearing  is  made  of  cotton.  It  was  sent  to  me  from 
England,  and  I  know  that  the  cotton  from  which  it  is 
made  was  grown  in  Egypt.” 
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The  Smith  family  entertain  an  Egyptian  trade  official. 


"Can  you  take  time  to  tell  us  about  the  children  in 
Egypt  and  about  the  way  cotton  is  grown  there?”  asked 
Anne. 

"I  have  a  few  minutes  before  my  meeting,”  Mr. 
Zandar  replied,  opening  his  brief-case.  "I  shall  be  glad  to.” 


How  the  Nile  River  Helps  Egypt  The  trade 
official  took  a  few  books  from  his  brief-case,  and  also  two 
large  charts  that  he  was  going  to  use  at  the  meeting. 
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The  Nile  River 

1.  The  Nile  River  with  land  on  each  side.  2.  The  river  overflowing 
its  banks.  3.  The  mud  or  silt  which  the  flood  has  left  behind. 


"The  Nile  River  starts  up  in  the  high  mountains  of 
Africa  and  flows  for  800  miles  through  Egypt,”  he  said. 
"It  flows  very  fast,  just  as  your  creek  does  here  in  the 
spring.” 

"Does  it  get  muddy  like  our  creek?”  asked  Paul. 

"Yes,  it  does,”  replied  Mr.  Zandar,  "very  muddy. 
When  the  fast  water  floods  over  the  river  banks  and  slows 
down,  it  drops  the  dirt  in  layers  of  mud  on  the  farmers’ 
fields.  This  mud,  or  silt,  makes  good  soil  for  the  fields 
so  they  will  grow  many  crops.”* 

Mr.  Zandar  showed  Anne  and  Paul  the  second  chart, 
which  showed  how  the  river  floods  and  leaves  silt  on  the 
farmers’  fields.  The  Egyptian  farmer’s  house  is  built  in  a 
little  village  near  the  homes  of  other  farmers.  Each  village 
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is  built  on  the  higher  ground  away  from  the  river.  Even  so, 
the  flood  water  sometimes  comes  near  it. 

"In  Egypt,”  said  Mr.  Zandar,  "floods  are  expected, 
and  they  help  the  people.  They  don’t  surprise  my  people 
and  cause  damage  as  they  sometimes  do  in  Canada.” 

"I  think  floods  would  give  you  too  much  water  at  once. 
Then  when  you  needed  it -there  might  be  none  and  the 
land  would  be  like  a  desert,”  said  Paul. 

"Much  of  Egypt  is  sandy,  desert  land  with  only  a  few 
oases,”  Mr.  Zandar  told  them,  "but  along  the  Nile  River 
there  are  fine  farms.  The  farmer  and  his  children  work 
hard  to  keep  the  fields  watered  from  their  welis  and  water 


Watering  the  Fields 


The  men  are  turning  a  water-wheel.  It  lets  water  through  from 
the  big  ditch  into  the  little  one  in  the  field.  The  women  are 
carrying  water  from  the  well  to  their  homes. 
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ditches.  We  now  have  a  fine  dam  at  Aswan.  We  store  up 
water  there  in  the  rainy  season  and  let  it  out  for  the 
farmers  in  the  dry  season.  That  means  that  they  always 
have  water  and  they  can  use  their  land  all  the  year  round." 

"That  must  be  wonderful  for  the  farmer/'  said  Anne. 


"I  will  leave  you  these  little  books,"  said  Mr.  Zandar. 
"You  can  read  for  yourselves  about  the  farmer  and  his 
children.  You  can  also  read  about  the  towns  and  cities." 


The  Aswan  Dam 


The  Aswan  dam  stores  up  the  water  of  the  Nile  River  and  lets 
it  out  as  it  is  needed.  Some  of  the  water  flows  through  a  big 
canal  to  the  farmers’  fields.  There  are  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
dam  to  allow  the  mud,  or  silt,  to  be  carried  to  the  fields,  too. 
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Paul  and  Anne  were  very  pleased  and  thanked  Mr. 
Zandar  before  Father  drove  him  to  his  meeting.  They 
immediately  decided  to  read  their  books  and  make  up  a 
story  to  surprise  Miss  Moore  and  the  other  children  at 
school.  Miss  Moore  had  not  yet  taught  them  about 
Egyptian  children,  and  Anne  and  Paul  felt  they  would  be 
the  first  with  a  story  about  them. 

'Til  try  to  find  out  about  their  houses,  and  you  find  out 
about  their  farms,”  said  Anne.  Paul  agreed  to  this  plan. 


Anne  Finds  Out  About  Houses  in  Egypt  Anne 
read  a  story  about  an  Egyptian  farmer  named  Hasan.  He 
had  a  wife  and  two  children,  a  boy  called  Habu  and  a  girl 
called  Selkit.  Anne  thought  that  Egyptian  houses  were 
much  like  the  town  houses  of  the  Arabs  though  sometimes 
even  smaller.  In  Egypt,  the  houses  are  built  of  bricks  made 
of  mud  and  wheat  straw.  The  bricks  are  dried  in  the  sun. 
The  roof  is  flat  and  is  made  of  long  poles  or  split  trunks 
of  palm  trees  covered  with  palm  branches  or  straw.  The 
children  help  to  gather  green  corn  stalks  and  straw  for  the 
roof.  When  the  stalks  on  the  roof  have  become  dry  in  the 
hot  sun,  Habu  and  Selkit  bring  them  down  for  their 
mother  to  burn  in  the  stove,  and  put  fresh  green  ones  on 
the  roof. 

In  the  summer,  Mrs.  Hasan  cooks  in  the  yard.  The 
family  often  eat  in  the  open  on  a  palm  mat.  They  sit 
under  the  palm  trees,  which  give  shade  and  dates.  Up  the 
side  of  the  house  there  is  often  a  stair  leading  to  the  flat 
roof.  The  Hasan  family  sometimes  sit  on  the  roof  in  the 
evening  to  get  a  breeze. 
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The  house  is  made  of  sun-dried  bricks.  What  is  stored  in  the  jars? 
Why  are  there  steps  to  the  roof? 


Egyptian  homes  are  smaller  and  less  well  furnished 
than  ours.  Usually  there  are  only  two  rooms.  One  is  for 
the  family  and  one  for  the  animals — the  donkey,  the 
camel,  the  water-buffalo,  or  the  ox,  as  well  as  a  few 
chickens.  At  one  end  of  the  large  room  is  a  flat  oven  made 
of  mud  bricks.  Cooking  is  done  here  in  the  winter.  Mrs. 
Hasan  burns  corn  stalks  or  dried  parts  of  the  cotton  plant. 
The  family  put  their  mats  on  this  warm,  flat  oven  and 
sleep  here  when  the  nights  are  cool. 

Anne  said  to  herself  as  she  read,  ''Their  houses  aren’t 
queer.  They  are  different  from  ours,  but  they  are  sensible. 
The  Egyptians  have  straw  and  mud  to  make  bricks.  They 
haven’t  lumber  from  trees  as  we  have,  because  there  is  not 
enough  rain  to  make  many  trees  grow.  The  houses  can 
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have  flat  roofs  of  palm  branches  because  there  is  so  little 
rain.  We  need  sloping  roofs  when  we  have  heavy  rain  or 
snow  in  Canada.  Swiss  houses  have  sloping  roofs,  too,  to 
shed  the  snow.” 

Anne  got  some  small  boxes  and  some  cardboard.  She 
made  a  model  of  Selkit’s  home.  She  even  made  the  wall 
and  yard,  and  showed  Selkit  helping  her  mother  by  watch¬ 
ing  the  outdoor  oven.  Anne  covered  her  cardboard  with 
salt  and  flour  paste  and  painted  it  to  look  like  mud 
bricks. 


Paul  Learns  About  Egyptian  Farms  Paul  found 
out  that  an  Egyptian  farm  is  not  very  large.  His  Uncle’s 
hundred-acre  farm  was  fifty  times  as  big  as  a  farm  in 
Egypt.  More  than  half  of  the  people  of  Egypt  are  farmers. 
Even  though  their  farms  are  small,  they  are  good.  Mr. 
Hasan  and  the  other  Egyptian  farmers  have  only  a  little 
land,  and  they  must  use  it  all  very  carefully.  Mr.  Hasan 
owns  a  strip  of  land  running  from  the  village  to  the  river 
bank.  He  uses  the  river  to  water  his  land.  He  keeps  a 
boat  to  take  his  farm  goods  to  market  in  the  town. 

Nearly  all  the  work  on  the  farm  is  done  by  hand  with 
simple  tools.  At  sunrise  everyone  leaves  the  village  to 
work  in  the  fields.  Mr.  Hasan  uses  a  donkey  for  his  work. 
The  donkey  is  small  and  does  not  cost  much  to  feed.  It 
is  strong  and  can  draw  heavy  loads.  He  uses  the  donkey 
to  pull  his  plough  and  his  thresher.  The  donkey  also 
carries  loads  from  the  field  to  the  village,  and  to  the  town 
on  market  days. 

Paul  found  out  that  an  Egyptian  plough  is  like  a  big 
stick  with  an  iron  point.  The  wet  earth  is  soft  and  so  this 
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Farm  Machines  in  Egypt 


The  top  picture  shows  a  farmer  ploughing  with  a  wooden  plough 
pulled  along  by  water-buffalo.  The  bottom  picture  shows  a 
farmer  using  a  thresher. 


simple  plough  will  work.  Mr.  Hasan  and  Habu  and  Selkit 
drop  the  seeds  by  hand  and  tramp  them  into  the  earth. 
One  of  the  crops  the  family  plant  is  wheat.  When  it  is 
ripe,  they  all  help  to  cut  it  with  sickles.  The  bundles  of 
wheat  are  tied  together  with  straw,  and  are  taken  on  the 
donkey’s  back  to  a  cdrner  of  the  field. 

A  corner  of  the  field  has  been  allowed  to  get  hard,  and 
Mr.  Hasan  puts  the  wheat  on  the  ground  there.  The 
donkey  pulls  a  wooden  thresher  over  the  grain,  and  its 
heavy  wooden  wheels  knock  the  grain  out.  Mrs.  Hasan 
and  Habu  and  Selkit  put  the  grain  into  flat  baskets. 
They  toss  the  grain  into  the  air  from  the  baskets,  and 
the  wind  blows  away  the  straw  and  dirt.  They  catch 
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the  cleaned  wheat  in  the  baskets  as  it  falls,  and  put  it 
into  clay  jars. 

Because  the  winters  are  warm,  Mr.  Hasan  is  able  to 
have  three  or  four  crops  a  year.  In  the  spring  he  plants 
cotton,  corn,  rice,  sugar-cane,  and  tobacco.  He  is  able 
to  pick  his  cotton  four  times.  Egyptian  cotton  is  the 
strongest  and  best  cotton  in  the  world.  At  the  end  of 
the  summer,  Mr.  Hasan  harvests  his  crops  and  picks 
fruit  and  vegetables.  He  then  ploughs  his  land  again. 
The  children  help  him  to  plant  wheat  and  barley,  clover 
and  beans.  The  grains  grow  during  the  winter  and  ripen 
by  spring.  The  clover  is  cut  for  animal  feed  and  the  beans 
are  used  by  the  family. 

Of  course  Mr.  Hasan  would  not  have  such  good  crops 
if  he  could  not  get  water.  The  river  floods  once  a  year, 
but  that  does  not  give  his  fields  enough  water.  He  has 
little  water  ditches  all  over  his  farm.  They  look  like  small 
Dutch  canals,  but  they  are  bringing  water,  not  taking  it 
away. 


Egyptian  Crops 

From  left  to  right,  these  crops  are  cotton,  rice,  barley,  wheat, 
and  sugar-cane.  Which  of  them  have  you  seen  growing  in  Canada? 
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Habu  helps  to  keep  the  ditches  filled  with  water.  He 
opens  the  main  ditch  to  let  the  river  water  in.  Sometimes 
he  drives  the  water-buffalo  to  make  the  water-wheel  pump 
water  from  the  shallow  well.  The  water-wheel  is  a  simple 
machine  and  the  Egyptians  really  need  its  help.  In  his 
part  of  Egypt  Habu  has  never  seen  rain. 

Paul  found  that  the  Egyptians  use  the  water-buffalo 
as  a  farm  animal.  They  like  this  animal  because  it  gives 
them  milk.  It  also  helps  with  their  work.  Mother  and 
Selkit  make  butter  and  cheese  from  the  milk.  They  put 
it  into  a  goat-skin  bag  and  shake  it  by  hand  until  the 
cheese  or  butter  is  formed. 


An  Egyptian  Water-Wheel 

The  Egyptian  farmer  is  watering  his  land  by  driving  his  oxen  to 
turn  the  big  wheel.  The  big  wheel  turns  two  small  ones.  The  jars 
on  the  small  wheel  dip  water  from  the  well  and  pour  it  into  a 
trough  which  carries  the  water  to  the  fields. 
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Miss  Moore’s  Class  Studies  Egypt  When  Anne 

and  Paul  took  their  stories  to  school,  Miss  Moore  was 
very  pleased.  She  let  Anne  show  her  model  house  to  the 
class.  Paul  put  a  drawing  of  Habu  and  the  water-wheel 
on  the  bulletin  board.  The  class  liked  the  stories  so  much 
that  they  asked  if  they  could  make  some  little  books 
about  Egypt.  Miss  Moore  said  they  could.  She  gave  each 
group  of  pupils  some  books  to  read  to  find  out  new  things. 


Mary,  Anne’s  friend,  was  leader  of  a  group  that  found 
out  about  the  market.  Mary  went  to  market  every  Sat¬ 
urday  with  her  mother  and  she  wanted  to  find  out  about 
Egyptian  markets.  Mary  found  that  some  of  the  farmers 
in  Hasan’s  village  go  to  market  in  the  boats  they  have 
by  the  river.  Each  boat  has  two  very  tall  sails  to  catch 
every  little  wind  that  blows  across  the  high  banks  of  the 
river.  Mr.  Hasan  goes  to  market  in  a  little  cart  pulled 
by  their  donkey.  He  and  the  children  take  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  the  garden  to  market.  Selkit  has  some 
melons  of  her  own  to  sell.  Mrs.  Hasan  has  eggs  and  two 
chickens  to  sell.  If  the  family  walk  to  market,  Mother 
carries  her  goods  in  a  wide  basket  on  her  head. 

The  Hasans  do  not  make  very  much  money.  They 
must  sell  all  their  good  crops.  They  do  not  often  keep 
any  eggs  or  chickens  for  themselves.  Selkit  helps  her 
mother  sell  the  butter  and  cheese  the  family  make  from 
the  milk  of  the  water-buffalo.  While  the  family  are  in  the 
city  they  visit  the  other  merchants.  Sometimes  they  see 
merchants  selling  shoes,  jewellery,  perfume,  rugs,  watches, 
spices,  dates,  figs,  oranges,  and  many  other  things.  The 
family  walk  along  the  street  until  they  come  to  the  shop 
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of  the  pottery-maker.  He  makes  all  kinds  of  clay  jars. 
The  Hasans  buy  two  large  ones.  They  will  use  these  to 
store  their  wheat  in. 

While  their  parents  are  in  town  at  the  market,  Habu 
and  Selkit  look  at  the  mosque.  A  mosque  is  an  Egyptian 
church.  It  may  have  several  round  domes,  and  also  one 
or  more  tall  towers,  called  minarets.  An  official  at  the 
mosque  has  the  duty  of  calling  the  people  to  prayer  five 
times  a  day  from  one  of  the  minarets.  Wherever  they  are, 
when  Habu  and  Selkit  and  their  parents  hear  the  call, 
they  turn  to  the  east  and  bow  and  pray. 


Susan,  another  of  Anne’s  friends,  knew  that  the  class 
were  going  to  make  an  Egyptian  farm  on  the  sand-table. 

"The  sand  will  be  just  right  for  the  desert  and  we  can 
use  coloured  paper  for  the  fields,”  said  Susan.  "Perhaps 
we  can  even  plant  a  few  real  seeds  in  the  sand.” 

In  her  book  Susan  found  that  the  Egyptian  farmer  and 
his  family  usually  go  barefoot.  They  have  to  walk  in  the 
wet  fields  and  in  the  drainage  ditches.  The  children  wear 
cool,  cotton  clothes.  The  farmer  or  fellah,  as  he  is  called, 
wears  a  white  robe  and  a  small  cap.  The  mother  wears  a 
brightly-coloured  dress  covered  with  a  black  robe.  She 
often  wears  a  veil  to  hide  her  face.  She  takes  off  the  veil 
when  she  reaches  the  family  fields  and  begins  to  work. 

Susan  wanted  to  make  the  people  for  the  farm  on  the 
sand-table.  She  loved  dolls,  and  she  had  learned  how  to 
make  clothes-pin  dolls.  She  decided  to  make  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hasan,  Habu,  and  Selkit.  Her  mother  helped  her 
to  find  some  pieces  of  cloth,  and  Susan  made  four  dolls — 
a  family  to  work  in  the  fields  and  help  each  other. 
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Susan’s  book  was  a  new  one.  She  found  out  from  it  that 
the  Egyptians  have  built  a  little  school  in  many  of  the 
villages.  The  boys  go  in  the  morning  and  the  girls  in  the 
afternoon.  They  must  go  to  school  until  they  are  fourteen 
years  old.  Of  course,  they  may  attend  until  they  are  older 
than  that,  for  there  are  high  schools  and  universities  in 
Egypt,  too.  Susan  told  Paul  that  there  should  be  a  school 
in  the  sand- table  village. 

At  school,  Habu  and  Selkit  study  their  Koran,  which 
is  like  our  Bible.  They  learn  to  be  loyal  and  kind  and 
honest.  They  learn  to  read  and  write.  Susan  found  out 
that  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  people  to  make  paper. 
They  gathered  the  plants  that  grew  by  the  river.  Inside 
these  plants  was  a  soft  pulp  like  that  inside  our  corn 
stalks.  The  Egyptians  of  long  ago  pressed  and  flattened 
out  the  pulp  to  make  sheets 
of  rough  paper.  They  made 
ink  by  colouring  water  with 
plant  juices.  For  pens  they 
used  soft  sticks  or  reeds.  The 
same  kind  of  stalk  or  reed 
could  also  be  made  into  musi¬ 
cal  instruments,  rather  like 
our  flutes. 

Habu  and  Selkit  learn 
both  at  home  and  at  school 
how  to  weave  cloth.  They 
also  learn  at  school  how  to 

mould  pottery,  make  simple  Writing  in  Egypt  Long  Ago 

jewellery,  and  make  pictures.  XXT1  x  .  xl  .  ^ 

_  •;  What  is  this  Egyptian  using 

The  children  are  very  proud  as  a  pen?  How  was  his  paper 
of  their  pictures.  They  make  made?  How  was  the  ink  made? 
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The  Sphinx  and  the  Pyramids 


In  which  direction  will  Habu  and  Selkit  have  to  travel  to  visit 
the  pyramids? 


them  by  themselves,  and  do  not  copy  other  pictures. 
Egyptians  have  made  pictures  for  many,  many  years. 
Habu  and  Selkit  try  to  make  their  pictures  as  beautiful 
as  the  ones  made  by  other  Egyptians  a  long  time  ago. 

Habu  and  Selkit  also  learn  about  the  big  city  of  Cairo. 
That  is  where  the  laws  of  Egypt  are  made.  Cairo  is  called 
the  capital  of  Egypt.  It  is  bigger  than  Montreal,  Toronto, 
or  Vancouver.  It  has  new  modern  buildings  and  some 
very  old  ones,  too. 
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SCALE  IN  MILES 


Can  you  read  these  maps  about  Egypt? 
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Near  Cairo  are  the  pyramids.  Some  day  Habu  and 
Selkit  hope  to  see  them.  The  children  will  drift  down¬ 
stream  in  their  father’s  boat  and  later  let  the  north  wind 
blow  their  sailboat  back  home.  The  pyramids  are  about 
four  thousand  years  old.  Each  pyramid  is  a  big  stone  grave 
or  tomb  built  as  a  home  for  the  king  or  pharaoh  of  Egypt 
after  his  death.  During  the  king’s  life  hundreds  of  men 
worked  on  the  tomb  dragging  stones  to  form  the  pyramid. 
Each  stone  weighed  as  much  as  a  big  truck.  One  pyramid 
covers  as  much  ground  as  six  or  seven  little  Egyptian 
farms,  and  is  about  forty  times  as  high  as  Habu’s  one- 
storey  house. 


The  Hasan  Family 
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"'Wouldn’t  you  like  to  visit  the  country  of  Habu  and 
Selkit  some  day?”  Miss  Moore  asked  her  class.  "Egyptian 
people  are  like  us  in  many  ways.”  The  class  helped  Miss 
Moore  as  she  wrote  on  the  chalkboard: 

The  Children  of  Egypt 

The  children  of  Egypt  live  in  families  as  we 
do. 

They  must  go  to  school. 

They  like  to  make  their  own  pictures. 

They  help  their  parents. 

We  would  like  to  meet  Egyptian  children. 

Egyptian  Parents 

Their  farms  are  smaller  than  ours. 

Their  farms,  like  ours,  need  water  to  make 
the  crops  grow.  It  is  hard  for  the  farmers 
to  get  all  the  water  they  need. 

They  have  fewer  tools  and  work  harder  than 
we  do. 

We  would  like  to  meet  Egyptian  parents. 
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Books  to  Read 


Hanna,  Paul  R.  et  al.,  Without  Machinery  (Gage). 

Wilson  Howard  E.  et  al.,  Ways  of  Living  in  Many  Lands 
(Gage). 


Test  Yourself 

1.  Make  a  picture  of  each  of  the  following:  dam,  plough, 
minaret,  pyramid. 

2.  Use  each  of  these  words  in  a  sentence:  thresher,  mosque, 
fellah. 

3.  Answer  these  questions  in  sentences: 

(a)  How  are  the  canals  in  Egypt  different  from  those  in 
Holland? 

(b)  In  what  five  ways  did  Anne  and  Paul  help  then- 
mother  to  entertain  the  visitor  from  Egypt? 

(c)  Why  do  the  Egyptian  farmers  use  mud  bricks  for 
their  houses? 

(d)  What  are  the  roofs  of  the  houses  made  of? 

(e)  Why  don’t  the  Egyptian  fellahs  live  in  tents? 

(f)  What  things  might  an  Egyptian  farmer  buy  in  a 
village  or  town? 

(g)  What  things  might  he  sell? 

(h)  Why  have  the  sail  boats  on  the  Nile  River  tall  sails? 

(i)  In  which  direction  does  the  Nile  River  flow? 

4.  Use  the  underlined  words  as  titles  for  a  story.  Answer  the 
questions  under  each  title  to  make  a  paragraph. 

The  Nile  River  Helps  the  Egyptians 

(a)  How  does  the  Nile  River  help  the  Egyptians  when 
it  floods  their  fields?  (b)  How  do  the  farmers  use  the  river 
water  when  their  crops  are  growing?  (c)  How  does  the 
river  help  them  to  sell  their  crops? 
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Egyptian  Crops 

(a)  What  crops  are  grown  in  Egypt  in  the  summer? 
(b)  What  crops  grow  in  the  winter?  (c)  Which  of  these 
crops  are  also  grown  in  Canada?  (d)  Why  are  some 
Egyptian  crops  different  from  those  of  Canada? 

Egyptian  Boys  and  Girls 

(a)  How  do  Egyptian  boys  and  girls  help  their  parents? 
(b)  What  do  they  learn  at  school?  (c)  How  are  these  boys 
and  girls  like  boys  and  girls  in  Canada? 


Some  Harder  Problems  You  Might  Like  to  Try 

1.  Write  a  short  story  about  dams  you  have  seen  near  your 
home.  Make  a  map  to  show  the  class  where  these  are. 

2.  Visit  the  children’s  library  and  try  to  find  a  book  about 
the  pyramids.  Try  to  find  why  they  have  lovely  carvings 
and  pictures  in  the  tombs  inside  the  pyramids.  Tell  your 
class  what  you  have  learned. 

3.  Much  of  the  mud  that  is  carried  by  the  Nile  River  is 
dropped  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  This  has  formed 
many  islands  there,  known  as  the  Nile  Delta.  Find  this 
on  a  map.  Make  a  salt  and  flour  paste  map  of  a  delta 
and  tell  the  class  about  it. 


Things  to  Do 

1.  Find  Egypt  and  Canada  on  your  globe  and  on  your  wall 
map.  Which  country  is  larger?  Show  how  you  can  get  to 
Egypt  by  sailing  either  east  or  west  from  Canada. 

2.  Read  about  the  story  of  Moses  as  a  baby.  Tell  the  story 
to  your  class  and  plan  a  mural  about  it  for  the  wall  in 
your  room. 
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3.  Read  a  story  about  Joseph  when  he  was  a  ruler  in  Egypt. 
Make  a  play  about  Joseph  telling  Pharaoh  about  his 
dreams. 

4.  Make  a  sand-table  model  of  an  Egyptian  village  on  the 
bank  of  the  Nile. 

(a)  Show  the  river,  the  fertile  fields  covered  with  silt, 
the  desert,  and  the  little  canals  which  carry  the 
water  to  the  fields  where  the  crops  are  growing. 

(b)  Make  a  village  using  different  sizes  of  small  cardboard 
boxes.  Make  houses,  a  well,  a  school,  and  a  mosque. 

(c)  Make  some  villagers  or  fellahs.  Use  clothes-pins  as 
Susan  did  in  the  story. 

(d)  Make  a  plough  and  some  other  tools  for  the  fellahs 
to  use. 

(e)  Make  a  boat  from  soft  wood  and  put  the  tall  sails 
on  it. 

5.  If  there  is  a  creek  in  your  neighbourhood,  watch  to  see 
if  it  changes  colour  when  the  water  in  it  is  high  in  the 
spring.  Does  it  get  a  muddy  colour? 

6.  Take  a  small  milk  bottle,  fill  it  half  full  of  water,  and 
put  about  four  tablespoonfuls  of  dirt  into  it.  Shake  the 
bottle  and  make  it  muddy  like  the  River  Nile.  Put  the 
bottle  aside  for  a  day  and  then  look  at  it  again.  What 
does  the  top  layer  of  dirt  look  like?  That  is  silt  that  you 
see.  Show  it  to  your  class-mates. 

7.  Put  five  saucers  on  a  table.  In  each  of  these  put  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  seed  grown  in  Egypt:  wheat,  barley,  rice, 
clover,  and  beans.  See  if  you  and  your  friends  can  learn 
to  tell  each  of  these  seeds  by  its  appearance.  Plant  each 
in  a  flowerpot  and  tend  it  carefully.  Each  of  them  should 
start  to  grow. 

8.  Make  one  or  two  reed  pens.  A  soft  willow  twig  or  any 
firm  rush  or  weed  will  work.  Try  to  write  with  it,  or  tell 
a  story  by  making  pictures,  the  way  the  Egyptians  of 
long  ago  did. 
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Supper  at  Doctor  Moe’s  House 

”1  have  good  news  for  you,”  said  Mrs.  Smith  one  morn¬ 
ing  as  the  children  were  eating  their  breakfast. 

"What  is  it?”  asked  Anne  and  Paul  together. 

"Our  friends  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Moe  have  returned  from 
their  trip  to  Israel,”  said  their  mother.  "Now  if  we  are 
sick  we  know  our  own  doctor  will  be  here  to  help  us.” 

"I  like  Dr.  Moe  very  much.  He  is  always  kind,  even 
when  he  has  to  give  us  a  needle  to  protect  us,”  said  Anne. 

"There  is  still  more  news,”  said  Mother.  "The  Moes 
have  just  moved  from  Woodville  into  their  new  house 
here  in  Mapleville.  They  have  invited  us  there  for  dinner 
this  Friday  evening.” 

"That  will  be  fun,”  said  Paul.  "Perhaps  Dr.  Moe  will 
show  us  some  pictures  of  his  trip.” 

The  Sabbath  The  Moe  family,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Moe 
and  their  children  Brian  and  Leah,  are  Jewish.  Sunset 
on  Friday  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  sabbath 
day,  so  Friday  night  is  always  a  special  night  at  the 
Moes’  home.  They  sometimes  invite  friends  to  visit 
them  on  a  Friday  evening. 

When  the  two  families  came  into  the  dining-room,  Mrs. 
Moe  told  Brian  he  could  sit  beside  Paul.  Leah  sat  next  to 
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Starting  the  Jewish  Sabbath 


The  Smith  family  are  guests  of  the  Moe  family  on  a  Friday 
evening.  Mrs.  Moe  is  lighting  the  candles  and  saying  the  blessing. 
Then  she  will  put  the  wine  on  the  table.  Dr.  Moe  will  bless  the 
bread  and  the  wine. 


Anne.  The  table,  spread  with  a  clean  and  shining  white 
cloth,  looked  lovely.  On  it  stood  a  silver  candelabra 
holding  white  candles.  Mrs.  Moe  lit  the  candles  to  show 
that  the  sabbath  had  begun.  She  blessed  the  candles  as 
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she  lit  them.  Then  she  smiled  at  the  children  and  asked 
God  to  bless  them.  She  said, 

"God  make  thee  like  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  God 
make  thee  like  Sarah,  Rebecca,  Rachel,  and  Leah.  The 
Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee.  The  Lord  make  His  face 
to  shine  upon  thee  and  be  gracious  unto  thee.  The  Lord 
turn  His  face  unto  thee  and  give  thee  peace.  Amen.” 


Dr.  Moe  stood  up  and  blessed  the  two  loaves  of  bread 
and  the  wine  that  were  in  front  of  him.  In  this  way  he 
thanked  God  for  the  food. 

"Your  blessings  are  very  beautiful/’  said  Mrs.  Smith. 

"The  one  Mrs.  Moe  said  is  like  the  blessing  we  use 
when  we  close  our  Sunday  school,”  said  Anne. 

"We  had  a  Bible  story  about  Jewish  food  at  Sunday 
school  last  Sunday,”  said  Paul.  "It  was  about  the  Jews 
in  the  desert  wilderness.  They  had  no  food  except  what 
God  sent  to  them.  Every  morning  after  the  dew  had  gone, 
they  found  manna,  or  bread,  on  the  ground.  Moses  told 
each  man  to  gather  enough  for  everyone  in  his  tent  for 
one  day.  On  the  sixth  day  they  gathered  enough  to  last 
for  the  sabbath,  when  no  manna  appeared  on  the  ground. 
The  Jews  were  grateful  for  the  manna.  It  was  good  food, 
and  tasted  like  wafers  and  honey.” 

"I  think  there  is  a  new  manna  story,”  said  Dr.  Moe. 
"When  I  visited  Israel  last  winter,  I  found  places  that 
were  a  desert  when  my  father  was  a  boy.  Now  that 
desert  grows  fine  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  people  have 
worked  very  hard  to  make  the  desert  into  good  farm 
land.” 
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The  Map  of  Israel  After  supper  the  Moes  and 
the  Smiths  went  into  the  living-room.  Dr.  Moe  set  up 
his  slide  projector  and  screen.  Before  he  showed  his  pic¬ 
tures  he  pointed  out  on  a  map  in  the  atlas  the  way  he  had 
sailed  to  Israel. 

"We  left  Montreal  and  sailed  eastward  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  We  sailed  to  the  east  end  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea/’  said  Dr.  Moe.  "Jews  have  lived  in  this 
region  for  thousands  of  years.  Israel  is  a  new  country, 
however,  formed  only  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  a  very  small 
country,  only  150  miles  long,  about  as  far  as  from  Toronto 
to  Kingston.  It  is  about  40  miles  wide,  about  as  far  as 
from  Toronto  to  Hamilton.  The  people  of  the  new  coun- 


Fishing  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee 

These  Israeli  fishermen  are  fishing  in  the  same  sea  that  the  friends 
of  Jesus  fished  in  long  ago.  Why  are  there  corks  along  the  top 
of  the  net? 
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try  of  Israel  are  called  Israelis,”  explained  the  doctor. 

He  then  showed  two  of  his  slides  and  pointed  to  the 
map. 

"From  the  centre  to  the  north  of  the  little  state  of 
Israel  there  are  many  hills.  In  the  south  there  is  a  desert 
called  the  Negev.  I  think  we  all  know  a  psalm  about  the 
hills,”  he  said. 

"Yes,  we  sing  one  at  church,”  replied  Mrs.  Smith, 
humming  softly.  "Unto  the  hills  around,  do  I  lift  up  my 
longing  eyes.” 

"There  are  also  some  lakes  and  rivers,”  said  Dr.  Moe. 
"You  have  heard  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  where  long  ago 
Jesus  helped  Peter  and  his  friends  to  fill  their  nets  with 
fish.  The  river  flowing  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  called 
the  Jordan.  These  waters  are  all  very  important  to  the 
people  of  Israel,  for  there  is  little  rain  in  that  country.” 

Dr.  Moe  showed  them  a  picture  of  the  port  of  Haifa. 

"This  is  where  my  ship  docked,”  he  said.  "From  Haifa 
I  travelled  to  a  new  little  village  in  the  north  of  Israel. 
My  nephew,  who  used  to  live  in  Germany,  had  moved 
there.  I  wanted  to  visit  him.” 


Farming  in  Israel  "In  this  new  village  in  the 
north  of  Israel  there  are  small,  white  houses  with  neat 
gardens,”  said  Dr.  Moe.  "The  villagers  have  planted 
apple  and  pear  trees  on  the  hillsides.  In  the  valley  they 
grow  vegetables,  wheat,  and  barley.  They  have  drilled  a 
well  to  help  water  their  crops.  They  keep  cows  and  make 
their  own  cheese  and  butter.  The  villagers  sometimes 
keep  as  many  as  5,000  chickens  and  200  hives  of  bees. 
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"Not  many  trees  grow  in  Israel,  so  there  is  not  much 
lumber.  Most  of  the  houses  are  made  of  mud  bricks  or  of 
concrete.  The  new  ones  are  clean  and  neat.  They  have 
electricity,  radios,  and  modern  bath-rooms.  In  the  village 
where  my  nephew  lives  there  is  a  kindergarten,  a  school, 
a  synagogue  or  church,  and  a  theatre,”  Dr.  Moe  told 
them. 


"Does  every  farmer  own  his  land  and  house?”  asked 
Mr.  Smith. 

"Oh  no,”  replied  Dr.  Moe.  "Many  of  the  people  live 
in  kibbutzim  or  villages  where  they  share  the  land  and 
buildings.  All  the  families  eat  together  in  a  big  dining  hall. 
They  have  little  two-room  houses  where  they  sleep. 

"Each  village  has  about  500  people  in  it.  They  share 
everything — their  tools,  their  work,  and  their  play.  When 
they  need  a  tractor,  for  example,  everyone  gives  some 
money  towards  the  cost.  After  the  tractor  has  been  bought, 
they  take  turns  in  using  it.  When  they  cut  their  grain 
or  pick  their  fruit,  they  put  it  all  together  and  share  it. 
If  they  have  more  than  they  need,  they  sell  it  and  use 
the  money  they  get  to  build  more  homes  or  a  school  or  a 
library. 

"The  very  small  children  are  kept  in  the  village  nursery 
while  their  parents  work  in  the  fields  or  at  one  of  the  many 
other  jobs  on  the  farm.  The  older  children  go  to  school 
just  as  we  do  in  Canada.  They  too  learn  how  to  read  and 
write  and  to  do  arithmetic.  They  also  study  art,  music, 
and  play-acting.  Sometimes  they  go  on  a  trip  to  an  old 
town  they  have  heard  of  in  Bible  stories.  The  pupils 
often  have  garden  plots  at  their  schools.  They  take  great 
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A  New  Kibbutz  near  the  Desert 

Many  young  Israelis  are  living  and  working  together  on  this  big 
farm.  What  hand  tools  are  they  using?  What  new  machine  have 
they  bought?  What  seeds  do  you  think  they  are  going  to  plant? 


care  of  these.  The  children  grow  special  seeds  and 
try  different  ways  of  growing  crops.  They  take  their 
garden  crops  home  to  their  parents.  This  food  helps  the 
family.” 

"What  kind  of  things  do  they  grow  in  Israel?”  asked 
Paul.  "Can  they  grow  the  same  things  as  we  can  here?” 

"Yes,  in  some  places,”  replied  Dr.  Moe.  "You  remember 
that  on  the  map  I  showed  you  some  places  are  hilly.  They 
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Israeli  Children  at  School 


Each  boy  and  girl  at  this  school  works  hard  to  care  for  his  garden 
plot.  On  the  hillside  are  young  orange  trees. 


get  more  rain  and  are  cooler  than  the  desert  area  in  the 
south.  The  valleys  get  rain  but  are  hot.  The  deserts  are 
both  hot  and  dry.  The  weather  makes  it  possible  to  have 
all  kinds  of  farms  and  crops  in  Israel.” 

Dr.  Moe  told  the  Smiths  about  the  different  kinds  of 
farms.  In  the  valleys  the  people  grow  bananas,  dates, 
oranges,  lemons,  and  tangerines.  A  little  farther  up  the 
hillsides  are  grown  grapes,  apples,  cherries,  and  pears. 
Some  farmers  grow  wheat  and  potatoes  on  the  hills.  There 
are  so  many  people  living  in  this  small  country  that  they 
must  make  many  of  the  farms  into  small  gardens,  where 
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Picking  Grapes 


Grapes  grow  well  in  warm,  sunny  Israel. 
What  will  the  grapes  be  used  for?  Why  are 
the  grape-pickers  wearing  hats? 


they  grow  lettuces,  tomatoes,  cabbages,  beans,  celery, 
cauliflowers,  and  other  vegetables.  Some  of  the  farmers 
near  the  cities  spend  most  of  their  time  raising  chickens 
or  keeping  dairy  cattle. 

The  most  difficult  thing  for  the  farmers  to  do  is  to  make 
sure  that  they  have  enough  water.  The  Israelis  have  work¬ 
ed  hard  digging  wells,  making  ditches,  and  laying  pipes  to 
carry  water  to  their  crops.  They  have  made  things  grow 
where  there  was  only  sand  before. 

'T  suppose  that  children  have  all  kinds  of  work  to  do, 
too,”  said  Anne. 
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"Yes,”  replied  Dr.  Moe.  "They  help  with  digging  and 
ploughing  the  soil,  with  planting  and  harvesting.  They 
bring  water  to  the  workers  in  the  fields,  and  they  help 
Mother  with  the  cooking. 

"In  some  ways  the  farms  and  crops  in  Israel  are  like 
those  of  the  Dutch.  The  Dutch,  too,  grow  many  vegetables 
and  keep  chickens  and  Holstein  dairy  cattle  to  feed  the 
people  in  Holland.  In  some  ways  Israel’s  farms  are  like 
those  of  the  Swiss,  which  are  on  hillsides.  The  people  of 
Israel,  like  the  Swiss,  must  plough  and  farm  carefully, 
or  their  soil  will  be  washed  away  into  the  valleys.  In  other 
ways,  the  farms  in  Israel  are  like  those  of  the  Egyptians. 
Egyptians  too  must  pump  water  to  their  crops  or  they 
will  not  grow.  On  some  farms  the  Israelis  make  ponds  of 
water.  For  a  year  they  raise  fish  in  these  ponds.  Then 
they  drain  them  and  plant  rice  in  the  very  damp  ground.” 

"I  have  heard,”  said  Mrs.  Smith,  "that  there  are  child¬ 
ren  in  Israel  who  have  never  seen  snow  and  don’t  know 
what  frost  is.” 

"Yes,  that  would  be  true  of  some  children,”  said  Dr. 
Moe,  "but  I  don’t  want  you  to  think  that  it  doesn’t  get 
chilly  in  Israel.  It  does  sometimes.  Every  house  has  at 
least  one  stove  that  is  usually  used  for  cooking,  but  some¬ 
times  just  for  its  heat.  Israel  has  lots  of  oil  nearby,  but  no 
coal.  The  children  help  their  parents  by  going  to  the 
kerosene  cart  and  buying  a  can  of  coal  oil  for  the  family 
stove.” 


Clothes  in  Israel  "Do  the  people  wear  those  long 
robes  we  see  in  our  Bible  story  pictures  at  Sunday  school?” 
asked  Paul.  "I  think  they  might  be  too  warm.” 
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"A  few  of  the  older  Jews  still  wear  that  type  of  long 
robe,”  Dr.  Moe  told  him.  '"Some  wear  their  hair  long, 
and  a  few,  especially  the  rabbis  or  priests,  wear  beards. 
But  now,  most  of  the  Israelis  dress  as  we  do  in  hot  weather. 
They  wear  shorts  and  short-sleeved  cotton  shirts.  When 
it  is  cooler  they  wear  jeans  or  slacks.  The  men  often  wear 
a  beret,  and  sometimes  a  sun  hat.  The  women  wear  a 
kerchief.  The  children  wear  jeans  or  overalls,  shirts  and 
sweaters,  just  as  we  do.  After  their  day’s  work  they  have 
a  hot  bath  and  put  on  clean  clothes.  For  the  evening,  a 
man  might  wear  a  white  shirt,  slacks,  and  a  pullover 
sweater.” 

"I  wish  I  could  have  gone  with  Father  on  the  trip,” 
said  Brian. 

"I  would  have  liked  to  go  with  you,  too,”  said  Paul. 

"Why  don’t  you  take  one  of  your  imaginary  trips?” 
asked  Dr.  Moe.  "I  was  talking  to  Miss  Flowers,  the 
librarian,  today.  She  told  me  that  she  had  several  new 
books  about  Isreal.” 

"That’s  a  good  idea!”  said  Paul.  "Let’s  meet  at  the 
library  after  school  on  Monday  and  take  a  trip  to  Israel.” 

All  too  soon  it  was  time  for  the  Smiths  to  go  home,  and 
before  they  went  they  thanked  their  friends  for  inviting 
them  to  dinner  and  for  taking  them  on  the  picture  trip 
to  Israel. 


Learning  About  the  Cities  and  Towns  of  Israel 

When  the  four  children  met  at  the  library  on  Monday, 
they  formed  pairs.  Paul  and  Brian  tried  to  find  pictures 
and  stories  about  cities  and  towns.  Anne  and  Leah  wanted 
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to  find  out  about  the  special  festivals  that  the  Jewish 
people  hold  each  year. 

Brian  and  Paul  found  that  some  of  the  towns  looked 
much  the  same  as  when  Jesus  was  a  boy.  In  Nazareth 
there  is  still  a  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Each 
woman  comes  here  to  get  her  water.  She  carries  it  in  a 
stone  jar  on  her  shoulder  or  on  her  head,  just  as  Mary 
must  have  done.  There  are  many  shops.  At  night,  their 
arched  windows  are  closed  by  wooden  shutters.  During 


Old  Nazareth 

These  people  are  wearing  the  same  kind  of  clothes  worn  in  Naza¬ 
reth  long  ago.  What  are  the  women  carrying  in  the  jars?  How  will 
the  shopkeeper  close  his  shop  at  night? 
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the  day  they  are  open  to  the  sun,  and  the  workers  can 
be  seen  by  people  passing  by.  In  some  of  the  openings, 
carpenters  can  be  seen  working.  Boys  help  their  fathers 
just  as  Jesus  used  to  help  Joseph.  Nazareth  is  an  old, 
well-kept,  quiet  country  town.  Here  there  is  a  school 
where  boys  and  girls  learn  many  of  the  same  things  that 
Canadian  boys  and  girls  learn.  Nearby,  on  the  hillsides, 
can  be  seen  olive  groves,  grape  vineyards,  and  fields  of 
grain  and  of  vegetables. 

Paul  and  Brian  found  a  picture  of  Beersheba.  It  did  not 
look  much  like  the  desert  city  of  Beersheba  where  Abraham 
lived  long  ago.  Then,  most  of  the  people  lived  in  tents 
and  watched  over  their  flocks.  Water  was  very  precious, 
and  the  people  often  quarrelled  over  the  wells.  Now, 
Beersheba  is  a  modern  city  as  large  as  Belleville.  A  pipe¬ 
line  brings  water  to  it  and  to  the  fields  nearby.  The  desert 
round  the  city  has  been  changed  into  grassy  fields.  The 
Arab  ranchers  who  live  in  Beersheba  are  kind  and  wel¬ 
come  strangers.  When  a  visitor  comes,  they  often  kill  a 
sheep  or  goat  for  a  feast. 

The  boys  also  found  out  that  Israel  has  some  very  fine 
new  cities.  Haifa  is  a  busy  seaport  that  the  Jews  made  in 
a  short  time.  They  built  wharves  and  cleaned  the  harbour. 
There  is  a  market,  a  court  house,  and  a  city  hall.  Near  the 
harbour  are  many  factories.  A  pipe-line  brings  oil  from 
the  east,  which  is  made  into  such  things  as  gasoline  and 
kerosene.  High  on  the  cooler  hillside  are  the  white  homes 
of  the  people.  On  Mount  Carmel,  behind  the  city,  is  a 
modern  hospital. 
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A  New  Y.M.C.A. 


This  fine,  large  building  is  in  the  new  part  of  Jerusalem.  Many 
different  people  meet  here  as  friends. 


Jerusalem  is  both  an  old  and  a  new  city.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  very  old  churches,  forts,  walls,  and  gates,  and  very  new 
tall  hotels,  schools,  and  other  buildings.  Two  of  the  old 
buildings  are  very  interesting  even  to  those  who  "travel 
by  books”  as  Paul  and  Brian  were  doing.  One  is  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  believed  to  be  built  on  the 
spot  where  Jesus  was  crucified.  The  other  is  a  mosque  like 
the  ones  in  Egypt.  In  it  is  a  rock.  The  Jews  believe  that 
this  is  the  rock  on  which  Abraham  was  ready  to  kill  his 
son,  Isaac,  as  a  gift  to  God. 

The  capital  city  of  Israel  is  Tel  Aviv,  which  is  a 
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Can  you  read  these  maps  about  Israel? 
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Tel  Aviv 

This  is  the  park  in  the  centre  of  a  large,  new  city  called  Tel  Aviv. 
Most  of  the  buildings  are  white  and  are  made  of  concrete. 


new  city.  It  has  many  fine  buildings — stores,  theatres, 
banks,  printing  shops,  schools,  and  concert  halls.  Around 
the  city  are  factories  and  homes.  The  concrete  houses  are 
small  but  comfortable.  They  are  painted  white,  so  that 
the  whole  city  looks  new  and  clean. 


Learning  About  Jewish  Festivals  Anne  and 
Leah  looked  for  a  special  book  about  festivals.  They 
thought  that  they  would  tell  a  story  about  the  Jewish 
festivals  for  the  Red  Cross  programme.  They  knew  that 
one  of  the  aims  of  their  Red  Cross  Club  was  to  try  to 
know  more  about  people  of  other  lands.  Miss  Flowers 
helped  them  to  find  a  good  book  with  pictures  in  it.  The 
book  they  found  told  of  many  festivals  and  they  chose 
three  that  interested  them  most. 
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Leah  decided  to  read  about  the  Passover ,  one  of  the 
oldest  festivals  in  the  world.  She  really  did  not  need  the 
book,  because  she  knew  the  custom  very  well,  but  she 
liked  to  read  the  story. 


The  Passover  is  held  for  eight  days  in  the  spring  of  the 
year.  It  tells  about  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt. 
You  remember  the  story  of  the  pharaohs  or  kings  of 
Egypt.  One  pharaoh  kept  the  Jews  as  slaves  for  a  long 
time.  They  had  to  make  bricks  by  hand,  pull  heavy  loads, 
and  build  large  buildihgs.  They  lived  very  unhappy  lives. 
At  last  God  sent  ten  plagues  to  Egypt  to  punish  Pharaoh. 
Nine  plagues  were  sent,  one  after  the  other.  Still  Pharaoh 
would  not  believe  Moses  when  he  said  that  God  wanted 
the  Jews  to  be  set  free. 

The  tenth  plague  came.  The  Angel  of  Death  visited 
all  the  homes  and  killed  the  eldest  child  in  each  one,  but 
he  did  not  harm  the  Jews  because  Moses  had  given  them 
a  special  sign  to  put  on  their  doors.  The  Angel  knew  these 
Jews  were  God’s  people,  and  he  ' 'passed  over”  their 
homes.  Pharaoh  was  so  sad  at  the  loss  of  his  own  son  that 
he  told  Moses  to  lead  the  Jews  out  of  Egypt.  They  left  so 
quickly  that  they  had  no  time  to  make  bread  for  the 
journey.  They  just  mixed  flour  and  water,  and  baked  flat 
cakes  called  unleavened  bread.  During  the  whole  eight 
days  of  the  festival,  Leah  knew  that  the  only  bread  in 
her  home  and  all  other  Jewish  homes  would  be  unleavened 
bread. 

During  the  first  night  of  the  festival  there  is  a  special 
feast.  Leah  and  Brian  help  their  mother  to  clean  the 
house  and  shine  the  candelabra.  Mother  bakes  many 
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The  Passover 


These  Jewish  children  are  reading  from  little  books  called  The 
Story.  Why  is  there  unleavened  bread  on  the  table?  Can  you  name 
the  six  things  on  the  Passover  platter? 


special  foods.  The  first  night  of  the  feast  is  called  the 
Seder  or  Order,  because  each  part  of  the  feast  must 
follow  the  holy  rules. 

Beside  each  plate  is  a  little  story  book  about  the  Pass- 
over,  and  in  front  of  each  plate  is  a  goblet  of  wine.  In 
the  centre  of  the  table  is  a  special  platter.  On  it  are  a  bone, 
an  egg,  some  grated  horse-radish,  a  mound  of  chopped  nuts 
and  apples  mixed  with  honey,  and  a  sprig  of  parsley. 
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Near  the  platter  is  a  little  bowl  of  salted  water.  The  bone 
reminds  the  people  of  the  lamb  which  was  killed  and  eaten 
the  night  before  the  passover  long  ago.  The  egg  reminds 
the  Jewish  people  of  an  offering  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem  on  this  night  long  ago.  The  horse-radish  is  bitter,  and 
makes  them  remember  the  sad  days  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt. 
The  mound  of  nuts,  apples  and  honey  is  supposed  to  look 
like  clay.  During  their  years  in  Egypt  the  Jews  had  to  do 
the  hard  work  of  making  bricks  from  clay.  The  salt  water 
reminds  them  of  the  sad  tears  they  shed  while  they  worked 
as  slaves  for  Pharaoh.  The  sprig  of  parsley  stands  for 
spring,  when  everything  gets  green  again.  It  stands  for 
God’s  promise,  and  the  hope  of  happier  days. 

As  the  story  of  the  plagues  is  told,  each  person  puts  his 
little  finger  into  his  wine  and  lets  one  drop  fall  on  the 
table.  The  wine  stands  for  the  Jews’  joy.  This  joy  is  made 
less  by  taking  out  a  drop,  because  the  Egyptians  had  to 
lose  a  child  by  death  so  that  Pharaoh  would  set  the  Jews 
free. 

The  feast  of  the  Passover  is  eaten  slowly  to  show  that 
the  Jews  are  now  free  and  do  not  have  to  hurry.  They  sing 
songs  and  enjoy  the  food  and  their  friends’  company. 

Anne  chose  the  feast  called  Purirn  to  read  about.  It 
seemed  such  a  happy  one. 

"It  is  almost  like  our  Hallowe’en  and  New  Year’s  Eve 
put  together,”  she  thought. 

Long  ago,  Purim  was  the  feast  that  made  people  remem¬ 
ber  the  day  that  Moses  was  taken  away  to  heaven.  It  was 
a  sad  feast.  Later  it  became  a  happy  one  in  memory  of  a 
great  day  when  the  Jewish  people  were  saved  by  their 
Queen. 
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At  that  time  Israel  was  ruled  by  a  wicked  Persian  king 
called  Ahasuerus.  He  was  aided  by  his  tax  collector  named 
Haman.  Now  neither  the  King  nor  Haman  knew  that  the 
King’s  beautiful  wife,  Queen  Esther,  was  a  Jewess. 

One  day  Haman  became  angry  when  some  of  the  Jews 
would  not  bow  down  before  him.  He  asked  the  King  to 
order  all  the  Jews  to  be  killed.  They  chose  the  feast  of 
Moses’  death  to  do  the  terrible  deed.  Just  before  that  day 
came,  Esther  went  to  the  King. 

"My  lord,”  she  said,  "you  have  promised  me  anything 
I  want.  May  I  have  my  life?” 

The  King  was  surprised  to  learn  that  Esther  was  Jewish 
and  therefore  would  be  killed  with  the  other  Jews.  He  was 
very  angry  with  Haman  and  ordered  him  to  be  killed. 
Then  the  King  set  all  the  Jews  free. 

Ever  since  that  time  the  Jews  have  honoured  Queen 
Esther  on  the  day  of  Purim.  They  make  it  a  happy  holi¬ 
day.  In  Tel  Aviv  there  are  parades  the  night  before  Purim, 
when  people  wear  costumes  and  masks.  After  dark  they 
go  to  the  synagogue  and  listen  to  the  story  of  Esther. 
The  next  day  is  a  holiday,  and  the  parades  go  on  all  day. 

"In  Canada,”  Leah  told  Anne,  "we  do  not  have  parades, 
but  we  have  parties  at  our  homes.  Last  year  at  our  syna¬ 
gogue  school  we  had  a  play  about  Purim.  My  cousin 
played  the  part  of  Queen  Esther.” 


"Don’t  you  have  any  holiday  like  Christmas?”  asked 
Anne.  "That  is  my  favourite  holiday.” 

"Yes  we  do,”  Leah  said.  "You  will  find  it  in  your  book. 
It  is  called  Hanukah,  or  the  Festival  of  the  Lights.” 
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Anne  read  about  it  in  her  book.  She  found  that 
Hanukah  is  in  December  just  before  Christmas.  The 
Jews  keep  this  holiday  in  remembrance  of  a  miracle  that 
took  place  2,100  years  ago. 

Long,  long  ago,  Israel  was  conquered  by  a  king  who 
tried  to  make  the  people  bow  down  to  him.  He  burned  all 
the  holy  books  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  killed 
the  priests.  He  put  out  the  light,  called  the  Menorah,  that 
should  always  burn  in  the  Temple,  and  closed  the  Temple. 

The  Jews  did  not  worship  as  the  king  wished. 


They  fought  the  king’s 
soldiers  whenever  they 
could.  At  last  they  drove 
his  armies  out  of  Israel. 

The  Jews  cleaned  the 
Temple  and  opened  it 
again.  They  tried  to  light 
the  Menorah,  but  they 
could  find  only  enough 
holy  oil  to  keep  it  lit  for 
one  day.  They  put  a  little 
of  the  oil  into  the  first 
cup  of  the  candelabra 
and  lit  it.  The  light  burn¬ 
ed  all  night.  They  put  a 
few  drops  into  the  second 
cup  on  the  second  night, 
and  it  too  lasted  all 
night.  The  same  thing 
happened  each  night  un¬ 
til  all  the  lights  had  been 
lit  and  a  light  kept 


The  Festival  of  the  Lights 

Leah  is  watching  Brian  light  the 
eight  candles  of  the  Menorah.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  feast  he  lights 
only  one  candle.  Each  day  one 
candle  more  is  lit.  Only  fresh,  new 
candles  are  used. 
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burning  for  eight  days.  The  Jews  felt  that  this  was  a 
miracle.  Every  year  they  celebrate  the  victory  over  the 
king  and  the  miracle  of  the  lights  by  lighting  eight 
candles. 

"In  Canada,”  Leah  told  Anne,  "the  Jewish  people 
celebrate  Hanukah.  It  is  a  gay  holiday.  We  have  special 
food  that  Mother  bakes,  and  we  give  presents  to  each 
other.  Last  year  Brian  got  a  top  that  has  four  sides  with 
one  of  the  letters  N  G  H  S  on  each  side.” 

The  letters  stand  for  the  Hebrew  words  Nes  Godol 
Hoy  oh  Shorn ,  which  mean  "A  great  miracle  happened 
here”. 

"Last  year  you  sent  me  a  pretty  Christmas  card  of  good 
wishes,”  said  Anne.  "This  year  I  must  remember  to  make 
a  Hanukah  card  to  send  you.” 

Before  they  left  the  library,  Brian  showed  Paul  a  picture 
of  the  flag  of  Israel.  It  is  white  with  two  blue  stripes  and 
a  blue  star  of  David  in  the  middle.  Blue  and  white  are  the 
colours  in  Jewish  prayer  shawls.  Paul  suggested  to  the 
class  that  they  make  flags  of  all  the  countries  they  had 
studied.  He  offered  to  paint  the  one  for  Israel. 

Miss  Moore  was  very  pleased  with  the  work  that  the 
four  children  had  done  by  themselves.  Paul  and  Brian 
made  a  map  of  Israel.  They  told  the  class  about  the  cities 
and  towns,  and  showed  pictures  of  them.  Anne  and  Leah 
told  the  stories  of  the  festivals.  Miss  Moore  said  that  the 
children  had  helped  so  much  that  she  was  going  to  help 
too.  She  taught  the  class  a  Jewish  folk-song  with  English 
words,  "Green  Grow  the  Rushes  O”.  Leah  said  that  it  was 
like  the  one  that  is  sung  at  the  Seder.  Miss  Moore  also 
taught  them  a  dance.  It  showed  how  the  children  go  to 
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the  kerosene  cart  and  get  cans  of  fuel  for  their  homes. 

"We  have  enjoyed  learning  about  Israel.  We  know 
more  about  the  Jewish  people  now,  both  in  Canada  and 
overseas,”  said  Miss  Moore.  4 ‘Let  us  finish  our  work  by 
making  a  big  map  of  Israel.  We  can  put  pictures  around 
it  to  show  where  some  of  our  favourite  Bible  stories  took 
place  long  ago.  We  can  divide  the  class  into  four  groups. 
Each  group  can  act  one  of  the  stories  and  then  show  us 
on  the  map  where  it  happened.” 


Books  to  Read 

Burnett,  Bernice,  The  First  Book  of  Holidays  (Ambassador). 
Smither,  Ethel,  A  Picture  Book  of  Palestine  (Welch). 

Hugh,  Belle  Dorman,  Crystal  Mountain  (Thomas  Allen). 
Law,  Josephine,  Beggar  Boy  of  Galilee  (Welch). 

Fast,  Howard  and  Bette,  The  Picture-Book  History  of  the  Jews 
(Hebrew  Publishing  Company). 

Lift  Your  Voices  (Canadian  Council  of  Churches). 


Test  Yourself 

1.  Write  a  sentence  using  each  of  these  words: 

manna,  kibbutzim,  synagogue,  concrete,  miracle,  tractor. 

2.  Draw  a  picture  of  each  of  the  following: 

the  flag  of  Israel,  the  Negev,  a  Menorah,  a  Passover 
platter,  the  story  of  Esther,  a  Purim  parade. 
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3.  Answer  these  questions  in  sentences; 

(a)  How  is  the  north  of  Israel  different  from  the  south? 

(b)  What  vegetables  are  grown  in  Israel? 

(c)  How  do  some  farmers  help  Israel  by  raising  chickens 
and  keeping  dairy  cattle? 

(d)  Which  is  bigger,  Israel  or  Ontario? 

4.  Use  the  underlined  words  as  titles  for  a  story.  Answer  the 
questions  under  each  title  to  make  a  paragraph. 

The  Passover 

(a)  At  what  time  of  year  is  the  Passover  held?  (b)  What 
do  Jews  remember  when  they  keep  the  Passover?  (c)  Why 
do  the  Jews  eat  the  Passover  feast  slowly? 

How  the  Israelis  Have  Helped^Their  Country 

(a)  What  have  the  Israelis  planted  on  the  hills?  (b)  How 
have  they  made  the  desert  grow  things?  (c)  What  have 
they  built  at  Haifa? 


Some  Harder  Problems  You  Might  Like  to  Try 

1.  Name  all  the  ways  you  can  in  which  Canada  and  Israel 
are  alike. 

2.  List  the  ways  that  boys  and  girls  in  this  story  help  in 
Israel.  Add  some  other  ways  in  which  you  think  they 
might  also  help. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  Jewish  festivals  and  holidays.  Beside 
each  one  put  the  name  of  a  holiday  we  celebrate  that  is 
similar. 

4.  Find  out  where  tobacco  is  grown  in  Ontario.  Try  to 
find  some  pictures  of  the  farms.  Tell  why  Israel  is  also 
trying  to  grow  tobacco. 
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Things  to  Do 

1.  Plan  a  class  letter  to  the  Embassy  of  Israel  in  Ottawa 
asking  for  some  pamphlets  and  booklets  with  pictures  of 
Israel. 

2.  Make  a  map  of  Israel.  Put  pictures  and  labels  on  it  to 
show  what  this  land  is  like.  Show  the  hills,  the  desert, 
the  lakes,  the  Jordan  River,  the  cities,  and  the  crops  that 
are  grown. 

3.  Make  a  New  Year’s  card  to  send  to  a  Jewish  friend. 
Print  on  it  "May  you  be  inscribed  for  a  good  year.” 

4.  Read  one  of  the  books  in  the  Books  to  Read  list  and 
write  a  story  about  these  Jewish  holidays: 

Rosh  Hashonoh  (like  New  Year’s  Day), 

Succos  or  Succoth  (like  Thanksgiving  Day), 

Bar  Mitzvah  (like  joining  the  church  or  being  confirmed). 

5.  Find  out  about  the  ram’s  horn  or  shofar.  Tell  how  and 
when  it  is  used. 

6.  Ask  your  teacher  to  get  one  of  the  film-strips  for  your 
class.  Study  it.  Pretend  you  are  Dr.  Moe  and  give  a  talk 
to  the  class. 

7.  Collect  some  boxes  of  different  sizes.  Make  a  model  vil¬ 
lage  or  kibbutz.  Make  the  houses  white,  as  if  made  of 
concrete.  Show  the  farm  and  the  crops,  the  school,  and 
the  synagogue. 

8.  Study  the  story  of  Esther.  Have  someone  read  or  tell  it. 
Others  might  act  the  story  while  it  is  being  told. 

9.  (a)  Read  some  of  these  Bible  stories: 

Abraham  and  Isaac, 

Moses  Leads  His  People  out  of  Egypt, 

Joseph  and  his  Brothers, 

Jesus  and  the  Fishermen. 
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(b)  Make  a  map  of  the  Holy  Land.  Show  where  these 
stories  and  others  took  place.  Make  pictures  of  the 
stories  in  art  class  and  mount  them  on  your  bulletin 
board  around  your  map. 

10.  Learn  one  of  the  Jewish  folk-songs  in  Lift  Your  Voices. 
They  are  beautiful  songs  and  easy  to  learn. 
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10 

Anne  and  Paul  Celebrate 
Two  Birthdays  at  Once 

It  was  nearly  the  end  of  June.  Anne  and  Paul  were 
writing  tests  at  school  and  playing  baseball,  hop  scotch, 
hide-and-go-seek,  and  many  other  games.  Last  week-end 
they  had  gone  to  Grandfather’s  farm.  The  buttercups 
and  marsh  marigolds  were  blooming.  Paul  and  his  father 
had  gone  trout  fishing  with  Grandfather.  Mother,  Anne, 
and  Grandmother  had  packed  a  picnic  lunch  at  the  farm¬ 
house  and  carried  it  out  to  eat  with  Paul  and  the  men 
beside  the  little  creek  that  flowed  through  Grandfather’s 
farm. 

"June  is  a  lovely  month,”  said  Anne  one  morning. 

"I  like  June  because  it  means  that  our  summer  holi¬ 
days  will  soon  be  here,”  said  Paul.  "We  will  have  holi¬ 
days  during  all  of  July  and  August.” 

"Do  you  know  that  our  store  will  be  one  year  old  on 
July  2?”  asked  Mother. 

"That  is  just  the  day  after  Canada’s  birthday,”  said 
Paul. 

"I  have  a  wonderful  idea,”  said  Anne,  with  a  twinkle 
in  her  eye.  "Why  don’t  we  have  a  big  party  to  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  our  store  and  Canada’s  birthday  at  the 
same  time?  We  could  ask  all  our  friends  on  Maple  Street.” 
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The  Smiths  have  a  picnic  at  Grandfather’s  farm  near  Woodville. 


"Let  us  ask  all  the  new  friends  from  other  lands  we 
have  made  this  year.  There  are  Mr.  Vreeburg,  Mr. 
Weggis,  Dr.  Moe,  and  many  more,”  said  Paul. 

"If  you  will  help  me  I  will  make  two  birthday  cakes,” 
said  Mother.  "I  will  use  Grandmother’s  fruit  cake  recipe.” 

"We  will  help  you,”  said  Anne  and  Paul  together. 

"We  can  make  table  decorations,”  said  Anne. 

"I  can  write  well  enough  to  help  with  the  letters  of 
invitation,”  said  Paul. 

"We  can  plan  some  good  games  for  our  guests  to  play,” 
said  Anne. 

"Why  don’t  we  ask  them  to  teach  us  some  of  their 
games  and  dances?”  asked  Paul.  "They  have  some 
wonderful  ones.” 
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"Let’s  make  it  an  All-Nations  party  in  honour  of  our 
store  and  of  Canada,”  said  Mother. 


Preparing  for  the  Party  With  these  ideas  in 
mind  the  family  started  work.  Together  they  planned  the 
invitation.  Paul  copied  it  out  many  times  and  wrote  the 


i  MafU  Qvuui±, 

\A/ovd 

duuw  2l(o,  /95t, 


iMyxtAcUoy 


D-CaX  /  //L,  Vaj 

O  ax,  fcanuUy  ut 

OlJjLbsxcubi  thj c  f~t 

of  crux,  c 

djvj  ‘uu  clLut  CsOJnjjuia!^  biotin- 
da y.  \A/jl,  ~to  fuxMC  ^curuid 

clyxcL  cUuuUd  a/fccA.  •  Wail 

y  o-ll  <Xyr\A  y  oust,  -pcurvvdy  pd&CLA*- 
CxTrn^  tier  ervex,  Ituo-luul  cut  '  (o  p.  m 

oh  JuLy  /  P  \A/a,  mtovlXcL 

you.  ur  tjuuch  Led  y^orruu  Daicdv 

^-Oiruw  cured  douneju,  cut  ~tkjL 

jfoXAJu/ 

P cuud  S  mxltfi 


Here  is  the  letter  of  invitation  that  Paul  wrote  to  Mr.  Vreeburg. 
He  wrote  letters  like  this  to  other  friends  who  had  helped  his 
father.  Have  you  written  a  letter  of  invitation  this  year? 
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correct  address  on  each  envelope.  Then  he  put  stamps  on 
them  and  mailed  them. 

Anne  looked  through  her  mother’s  recipes.  She  found 
one  for  Grandmother's  Fruit  Cake.  She  and  Paul  took  it 
with  them  to  the  store.  Father  helped  them  to  find  the 
things  they  needed. 

Grandmother’s  Fruit  Cake 

MATERIALS  NEEDED 

1  pound  butter 
Yi  pound  brown  sugar 
Y2  pound  white  sugar 

2  pounds  raisins 
2  pounds  currants 
1  pound  dates 
1  pound  walnuts 
1  pound  mixed  peel 
1  bottle  cherries 
1  dozen  eggs 

METHOD 

Wash  fruit. 

Dredge  fruit  with  part  of  flour. 

Cream  butter  and  add  sugar. 

Beat  eggs  and  add  to  sugar  and  butter. 

Sift  dry  materials  and  add  to  the  eggs,  sugar,  and  butter. 
Add  remaining  liquids  to  this  mixture. 

Add  the  fruit. 

Bake  mixture  for  four  hours  in  one  pan  at  a  low  heat 
(325  degrees  F.). 


3  tablespoons  molasses  (dark) 

2  teaspoons  cinnamon 

1  teaspoon  allspice 
1  teaspoon  nutmeg 
Yi  teaspoon  cloves 
1  teaspoon  salt 
cup  sour  cream  or  buttermilk 
1  teaspoon  baking  soda 

4  ounces  lemon  juice 
23^2  pounds  flour 
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As  Paul  gathered  together  the  things  for  the  cake,  he 
read  the  labels  on  the  packages. 

"Look  Anne,”  he  said,  "these  raisins  came  all  the  way 
from  Australia.” 

"So  did  these  currants,”  said  Anne. 

"Both  raisins  and  currants  are  really  grapes,”  Father 
told  them.  "They  are  different  kinds  and  sizes  of  grapes. 
They  have  been  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  special  factories 
before  being  packed.” 


Mr.  Boulanger  Helps  Again 

Mr.  Boulanger  is  icing  the  birthday  cake  that  Mother  made. 
He  has  put  a  model  of  the  store  in  the  centre.  Why  is  he  wearing 
a  cap? 
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' 'Let’s  make  a  list  of  all  the  different  places  that  help 
us  to  make  our  cake,  and  what  they  send  us,”  said  Paul. 
"If  we  don’t  know  where  some  of  the  things  come  from, 
we  can  look  at  the  label  on  the  package  or  ask  Father.” 
Anne  helped  Paul  to  make  the  list. 


Anne  and  Paul  helped  their  mother  to  make  the  cake, 
too.  Paul  sifted  the  flour  and  creamed  the  butter.  Anne 
washed  the  fruit  and  mixed  it  with  the  flour. 

While  they  were  making  the  cake,  Paul  read  to  his 
mother  the  list  of  places  from  which  the  materials  had 
come. 

"Almost  the  whole  world  has  sent  things  to  help  us 
with  our  cake,”  said  Anne. 

"We  help  those  people,  too,”  said  Mother.  "We  send 
them  wheat,  flour,  lumber,  and  tractors.” 

"I  think  we  all  live  better  when  we  work  hard  and 
trade  our  extra  things  with  people  from  other  countries,” 
said  Paul. 

When  the  cake  was  baked,  Mother  wrapped  it  in  wax 
paper  and  put  it  on  a  board.  Paul  and  Anne  took  it  in 
their  wagon  to  Mr.  Boulanger,  the  baker.  He  covered  it 
with  white  icing  and  made  a  little  model  of  the  Smiths’ 
store  with  coloured  icing  to  put  in  the  centre  of  the  cake. 
He  squeezed  green  icing  out  of  a  tube  and  wrote  on  the 
top  of  the  cake: 

THANK  YOU  MAPLE  STREET  FRIENDS 
OUR  FIRST  BIRTHDAY. 

Beside  the  model  store  he  put  a  big  candle  to  look  like 
a  chimney.  It  told  the  people  that  the  store  was  one  year 
old. 
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btctfcu  — -f vT-^Tm.  /M't.  Sh/jLaacj  ’  Cyo i^urrui, 
AUnasi.  —f/icrrvi.  CuJba,  xxnjtiL  AjU^rviJi 

AuAkJUux. 

CyjvyjsnX*—  f/ww  AuMyiajLia. 

cLcLAjhtf  jfAOm 

\ a/(xXa\jjX^  —  -pA^yrrc  CaXwVi>ca 
P^jlL  —  'f/^orrL  T^sudlgJL 
cMaSi/iXa*4_  —  -f-suym.  ^l&XjOnrCfcb  f  C 

Gry^^nAjti^t^ 


QntoLnJLO 


yr  —  TTum, 

(j^rrurrv  J  ulXscjl,  —-p/xctrrv  CaJjdLcrx^^j^^ 

f|  o~lasl/ —  ^AjOtyyl  Vjhjuxi, 

^uy^inud  irp  -thsL  Wo^rzU/dU^ 

*  j -Lcrcux.  hsuiJJ~ 

Y'AxA&AAJua  —  fsiurvrx,  L&XJLis<ljio-s^^ 

C — fAjzrrrL  CuyLcrrc  CLruJd  jDCXXlJ^y- 
.  tui  lkv  MonXsi&aM  cfo  lo^ccrnfco 
oJXa^u>cjl;  —  d^crrn^  ^Jcumu xaauju  &sruJ  p<jULp\juj- 
&A  yy\  M&rdj-TjLaJ  cr\s  doA^rnib 

tU^Xnmjui  ^-psurrns  ~tl\SL  S&bcJL  T^Uxi^iAoid 

'l/KL  ld\<yrdtfduxJL 

cr^  7 OA^?rJCo 

CLov&a  — 


?a/u 


Crv 


tr?  M 

—  ~fycom,  W  L^iA^Lcrx. ,  O/iJtcL/xjLO 

—  M/l~  Wjl&oui 

,  »  Cs\jLcxsrriJL^xj/  Uu 

baKx^a  Wa.-  MonW, 

Cpcuii^ 


OXOrdCo 


This  is  the  list  of  things  that  Mrs.  Smith  needed  to  make  the 
birthday  cake.  Paul  found  out  where  each  of  the  things  came 
from.  Why  don’t  you  make  a  list  like  Paul’s,  or  start  a  label 
collection? 
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The  Little  World  on  Maple  Street  Early  on 
the  morning  of  July  1,  Father  said  to  Paul  that  they  must 
not  forget  that  this  was  Canada’s  birthday,  too.  Paul 
knew  what  his  father  meant.  He  ran  and  got  the  flag, 
and  helped  Father  to  put  it  up  on  the  flag  pole. 

"We  must  be  careful  to  fly  our  flag  with  the  wide  part 
of  the  cross  at  the  top  and  near  the  pole,”  said  Father. 
"That  means  that  all  is  well.  If  we  fly  it  upside-down  it 
means  that  we  are  in  trouble.  We  have  so  many  good 
friends  on  Maple  Street  and  we  have  had  such  a  good 
year  in  our  store  that  we  must  be  sure  our  flag  is  flying 
right  side  up.” 

About  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  their  guests  began  to 
arrive  —  Mr.  Potts,  Miss  Moore,  Miss  Flowers,  Mr. 
Boulanger,  Mr.  Vreeburg,  Mr.  Weggis,  Dr.  Moe,  Mr. 
Labelle,  Mr.  Wallis,  Mr.  Garrett,  and  many  other  friends 
and  helpers  of  the  store.  Mother  put  the  bowls  of  food 
on  a  big  table  and  the  guests  served  themselves.  They 
ate  ham,  salad,  and  bread,  and  drank  lemonade.  For 
dessert  they  had  strawberries,  ice-cream,  and  a  piece  of 
the  birthday  cake.  As  the  guests  sat  around  the  room 
eating  their  supper,  they  talked  happily  to  each  other. 
This  pleased  Mother,  because  she  wanted  everyone  to 
enjoy  the  party. 


After  supper,  Father  suggested  that  they  play  a  game, 
or  dance. 

"Why  don’t  we  ask  everyone  to  do  a  dance  of  the 
country  they  were  born  in?”  asked  Mr.  Vreeburg.  "You 
start  it  with  a  Canadian  song  and  dance.  Then  I  will  do 
something  from  Holland.” 
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At  the  Party 


At  the  party  each  guest  taught  the  others  a  song  or  a  dance  of  the 
country  where  he  was  born.  The  Smiths  and  the  Boulangers  are 
showing  their  friends  how  to  do  a  square  dance.  What  songs  or 
dances  have  you  learned  this  year? 


Everyone  thought  that  was  a  wonderful  idea  and  pro¬ 
mised  to  take  part.  Mr.  Smith  started  with  two  favourite 
songs  of  his  —  "A  Frog  He  Would  A-Wooing  Go”  and 
"Alouette”.  Then  Mr.  Labelle  sang  a  French  song  that 
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the  fur  traders  used  to  sing  as  they  paddled  their  canoes. 
It  was  called  "En  roulant  ma  boule”.  Paul  said  that  he 
knew  an  Eskimo  song.  He  sang  an  Eskimo  lullaby  that 
mothers  sing  in  Baffin  Land.  Everyone  enjoyed  these 
Canadian  songs,  and  the  party  was  off  to  a  happy  start. 

Mr.  Vreeburg  said  he  would  match  Paul’s  song.  He 
sang  a  lovely  little  Dutch  folk-song  about  babies  going 
to  bed.  Mr.  Weggis  then  taught  the  guests  to  sing  a 
Swiss  song  called  "Vreneli”.  Finally  Dr.  Moe  led  the 
group  in  one  of  those  songs  with  many  verses  that  grow 
longer  as  you  sing  them.  It  was  the  old  Jewish  folk-song 
with  English  words  called  "Green  Grow7  the  Rushes  0”. 

After  the  sing-song  the  Smiths  and  their  friends  decided 
to  do  dances  from  several  countries.  Again  Mr.  Smith 
started  them  off.  He  and  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Boulanger  showed  the  guests  how  to  do  a  square  dance 
called  "The  Red  River  Valley”.  Mr.  Vreeburg  then 
showed  them  how  to  play  a  dancing  game.  He  taught  them 
a  Dutch  step.  After  they  had  finished  the  game  he  did 
a  clog  dance  for  them.  Mr.  Weggis  grouped  the  people 
around  him  and  he  and  his  wife  showed  them  how  to  do 
a  simple  little  Swiss  dance  called  "Grandmother’s  Dance”. 

Before  the  guests  left,  Dr.  Moe  made  a  little  speech 
to  thank  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  and  Anne  and  Paul  for 
their  party.  The  guests  all  stood  up  and  sang  "O  Canada” 
because  it  was  Canada’s  birthday. 

"I  am  glad  that  so  many  of  you  could  come  to  help 
us  celebrate  Canada’s  birthday,  July  1,  and  the  first  birth¬ 
day  of  our  store,”  said  Mr.  Smith.  "We  have  sung  the 
songs  and  danced  the  dances  of  many  countries  tonight. 
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You  have  all  made  Canada  richer  by  the  ideas  you  have 
brought  from  your  countries.  I  am  proud  of  the  little 
world  on  Maple  Street.’ ’ 

After  the  guests  had  gone,  Paul  came  to  his  father  and 
took  his  hand.  He  told  him  that  he  had  learned  a  little 
verse  at  school  that  reminded  him  of  their  party.  He 
climbed  onto  his  father’s  knee  and  told  him  the  verse: 

"I  thought  that  foreign  children 
Lived  far  across  the  sea, 

Until  I  got  a  letter 
From  a  boy  in  Italy. 

"Dear  Little  Foreign  Friend,”  it  said 
As  plainly  as  could  be  — 

Now  I  wonder  which  is  "foreign”, 

The  other  boy,  or  me? 

Ethel  Blair  Jordan 

"You  know,  Father,”  Paul  said,  "I  think  the  people  of 
the  world  are  more  alike  than  they  are  different.  At  least, 
that  is  true  on  Maple  Street,  and  I  love  them  all.” 
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Books  to  Read 

Burnett,  Bernice,  The  First  Book  of  Holidays  (Ambassador). 
Fisher,  Lois,  You  and  the  United  Nations  (Book  Society). 
United  Nations  Publications,  A  Garden  We  Planted  Together 
(McGraw-Hill). 

Frances  W.  Keene,  Fun  Around  the  World  (McClelland 
&  Stewart). 


Things  to  Do 

1.  Plan  a  Dominion  Day  (Canada’s  Birthday)  programme 
for  your  class.  Write  letters  of  invitation  to  your 
parents  or  to  another  class  in  your  school. 

2.  Have  raisins,  nuts,  fruit,  and  so  on,  for  refreshments,  or 
have  a  simple  fruit  cake.  Make  a  list  of  the  labels  the 
way  that  Paul  and  Anne  did. 

3.  Entertain  your  friends  with  songs  and  dances.  Perhaps 
there  are  some  Canadian  friends  from  other  lands  in 
your  school  or  neighbourhood.  They  will  be  glad  to  help 
you. 

4.  Make  a  big  map  of  the  world  on  the  blackboard.  Mark  on 
it  all  the  places  which  sent  materials  for  the  Smiths’ 
birthday  cake. 
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Information  and  Suggestions  for  the  Teacher 


1  The  Smith  Family  Have  Big  Plans 
Ideas  to  be  Developed 

1.  Maps  are  made  of  symbols.  The  symbols  are  often  ' 'pictures” 
of  the  things  as  they  appear  on  the  ground. 

2.  Plans  are  necessary  before  you  build  a  house  or  store.  A 
plan  is  like  a  simple  map. 

3.  There  are  several  factors  to  consider  when  choosing  a  lot, 
such  as  drainage,  services,  roads,  other  homes,  possible 
competitors,  and  so  on.  There  are  several  different  kinds  of 
homes.  Each  serves  a  different  purpose  and  has  different  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages. 

4.  There  are  many  materials  from  which  houses  can  be  built. 

5.  Steep,  sloping  roofs  were  first  used  in  Canada  in  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  the  French  settled.  The  steep 
roofs  shed  the  heavy  snow-fall  in  winter.  Steel  beams  and 
better  materials  now  let  us  use  flat  roofs  if  we  wish,  though 
most  houses  in  Canada  still  have  sloping  roofs  similar  to  the 
French  style. 

6.  A  happy  family  is  one  that  plans  and  works  together.  Each 
member  of  the  family  shares  the  adventure  of  living. 

Films  and  Film-Strips 

(See  the  end  of  this  book  for  full  names  and  addresses  of  film  and  film¬ 
strip  distributors.  Sd  -  sound;  fs  -  film-strip.  Films  and  film-strips  are 
in  black  and  white  unless  specifically  indicated  otherwise.) 


VEB 

SS  179 

Maps  Are  Fun  (sd  colour) 

VEB 

SS  257 

Our  Community  (sd) 

IC 

Our  City  (fs  black  and  white,  also  colour) 

JHO 

What  Is  a  Man  ?  (fs) 
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2  The  Smiths  Watch  the  New  Store  Grow 
Ideas  to  be  Developed 

1.  It  takes  the  work  of  many  men  to  build  a  home. 

2.  Most  workers  use  tools  to  help  them  do  their  jobs. 

3.  Some  tools  are  hand  tools  and  some  are  machines. 

4.  When  a  man  uses  machines,  he  can  do  the  work  of  many  men. 

5.  The  top  six  inches  of  soil  is  the  best  soil.  It  is  worth  saving. 

6.  When  one  man  does  his  job  well,  it  is  easier  for  another  man 
to  do  his  job  well. 

7.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  we  should  be  careful  with 
electricity. 

8.  The  electricians’  work  helps  us  to  have  safe  homes. 

9.  Our  water  must  be  pure  to  keep  us  healthy.  The  plumber 
helps  us  to  get  pure  water  into  our  homes. 

10.  Insulation  helps  us  to  keep  our  homes  warm  in  winter  and 
cool  in  summer.  Refrigerators  and  thermos  bottles  are 
insulated  in  much  the  same  way  as  houses. 


Books 

Hallman,  Maynard,  Canadians  at  Work  (Longmans,  Green). 
Zim,  Herbert  S.,  Things  Around  the  House  (McLeod). 


Films  and  Film-Strips 

VEB  SS  258  David  Goes  to  Market  (sd) 

VEB  SS  176  Making  Bricks  for  Houses  (sd) 

EGH  Building  a  House  (fs  colour) 

PS  Man's  Shelter  Today  (fs) 

CF  Building  a  House  (fs)  —  Building  a  rural 

home. 

EBF  Building  a  House  (fs)  —  All  the  steps  from 

digging  the  foundation  to  finishing  the 
interior. 

EBF  Shelter  (fs  colour)  —  Set  of  six:  Houses  of 

Long  Ago,  Kinds  of  Houses,  Parts  of  a 
House,  Men  Who  Build  Our  Houses, 
Tools  and  Materials  for  Building  Houses, 
Why  We  Need  Houses. 
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3  Opening  the  Store 

Ideas  to  be  Developed 

1.  It  took  the  help  of  many  people  to  make  the  Smiths’  store 
ready  to  open. 

2.  The  painter  and  the  veterinary  helped  to  make  the  store 
clean  and  healthy. 

3.  The  blacksmith,  the  gardeners,  and  the  florist  helped  to  make 
the  store  attractive. 

4.  The  family  did  many  things  to  help  themselves  look  clean 
and  tidy. 

5.  When  they  are  clean,  stores  protect  our  health  and  are  more 
attractive. 

6.  It  took  the  work  of  many  men  to  supply  the  store  with  things 
to  sell. 

7.  A  bank  does  not  sell  goods,  it  sells  services. 

8.  Other  storekeepers  hoped  that  the  Smiths’  store  would  be 
successful.  If  Mapleville’s  shopping  district  became  a  good 
one,  more  people  would  stay  to  shop  in  Mapleville.  All 
stores  would  then  make  more  money.  Sellers  and  buyers 
would  be  happier. 

9.  Anne  and  Paul  helped  in  many  ways  to  open  the  store 
successfully. 

Books 

Hallman,  Maynard,  Canadians  at  Work  (Longmans,  Green). 

Films  and  Film-Strips 


VEB 

SS  60 

The  Food  Store  (sd) 

VEB 

SA  3 

Dairy  Farm  (sd  colour) 

VEB 

SN  49 

Milk  (sd) 

VEB 

SS  35 

French  Canadian  Children  (sd) 

VEB 

SS  161 

The  Doctor  (sd) 

VEB 

SS  100 

The  Postman  (sd) 

VEB 

SS  257 

Life  in  a  Rural  Community  (sd) 

VEB 

SS  294 

Skipper  Learns  a  Lesson  (sd) 

SVE 

The  Grocer  (fs) 

SVE 

The  Baker  (fs) 

CF 

Stores  in  the  City  (fs) 
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CF  Dairy  Products  (fs  colour) 

CF  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peat ,  Dairy  Farmers  (fs 

colour) 

CF  The  Bakery  (fs) 

YA  Community  Helpers  Series  (fs)  —  Set  of 

five:  Bus  Driver,  Doctor,  Fireman,  Grocer, 
Mailman,  Policeman. 

EBF  Town  Community  (fs)  —  Set  of  five,  show¬ 

ing  interdependence. 


4  Anne  and  Paul  Learn  About  Homes  in 
Other  Lands  and  Other  Times 

Ideas  to  be  Developed 

1.  We  can  learn  much  from  the  books  in  our  school  library, 
home  library,  and  public  library. 

2.  The  Department  of  Education  will  send  a  travelling  library 
to  a  school  where  there  is  no  public  library  in  the  district. 

3.  People  in  other  lands  or  climates  live  in  houses  different  from 
those  of  Canadians,  either  because  they  have  different 
materials  available  for  building,  or  because  they  need  to  use 
their  houses  in  different  ways  from  Canadians. 

4.  Eskimos  have  different  houses  at  different  times  of  the  year. 

5.  Indians  had  different  houses  in  different  parts  of  Canada. 

6.  Japanese  houses  are  not  made  of  paper,  but  they  are  often 
made  from  lightweight  materials.  The  movable  inside  walls 
are  usually  made  from  wood  and  paper.  There  are  many 
large  buildings  in  the  big  cities  of  Japan;  these  are  usually 
made  from  steel,  cement,  stone,  or  brick,  just  as  our  modern 
buildings  are. 

(See  also  concluding  paragraphs  of  pupils’  text  material.) 


Books 

Burns,  William  A.,  A  World  Full  of  Homes  (McGraw-Hill). 
Compton’s  Encyclopedia:  Shelter  and  Housing. 
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Indians 


Jenness,  Diamond,  The  Indians  of  Canada  (National  Museum  of 
Canada). 

Kidd,  Kenneth  E.,  Canadians  of  Long  Ago  (Longmans,  Green). 

Eskimos 

Macmillan,  Cyrus,  Glooskap’s  Country  and  Other  Tales  (Oxford). 

Scott,  J.  M.,  The  Story  of  Our  Canadian  Northland  (Dent). 

Stefansson,  Evelyn,  Within  the  Circle  (Thomas  Allen). 

Stefansson,  Vilhjalmur,  My  Life  with  the  Eskimo  (Brett- 
Macmillan). 

Stefansson,  Vilhjalmur,  Hunters  of  the  Great  North  (McLeod). 

Wilkinson,  Douglas,  Land  of  the  Long  Day  (Clarke,  Irwin). 

The  Arctic  News  (Anglican;  Church  House,  604  Jarvis  Street, 
Toronto). 

Pamphlets  from  the  Department  of  Northern  Affairs  and  National 
Resources,  Ottawa. 

Recent  Developments  in  the  Canadian  North  (reprinted  from  the 
Canadian  Geographical  Journal,  October  1949)  from  the 
Department  of  Mines  and  Resources,  Ottawa. 

Arabs 

Sergeant,  R.  B.,  The  Arabs  (Penguin). 

Brittain,  Mary  Z.,  Arab  Lands  (Thomas  Allen). 

Japanese 

Spencer,  Cornelia,  Japan  (Saunders). 

Vaughan,  Josephine,  The  Land  and  People  of  Japan  (Longmans, 
Green). 


Films  and  Film-Strips 


VEB 

ss 

221 

VEB 

ss 

38 

VEB 

ss 

175 

VEB 

ss 

289 

SVE 

Life  of  the  Nomad  People  (sd) 

Eskimo  Children  (sd) 

Indian  Canoeman  (sd  colour) 

Life  in  the  Sahara  (sd  colour) 

Adventures  with  the  Early  American  Indians 
—  Includes  Indians  of  the  Northwest 
Coast,  Indians  of  the  Plains,  Indians  of 
the  Northeastern  Woodlands,  Hunter 
from  the  Longhouse. 
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SFI 

EBF 

SFI 

EGH 

CF 

EGH 

SFI 

SVE 

EGH 

EGH 

PS 


Eskimo  Boys;  or,  Neewak  (fs  colour) 
Eskimo  Children  (fs) 

Ahmed  (fs  colour) 

Ahmed  and  Ada  of  the  Desert  Land  (fs 
colour) 

Peoples  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  (fs 
colour) 

Children  of  Japan  (fs) 

Little  Masaki  of  Japan  (fs) 

Living  in  Japan  (fs  colour) 

Rural  Japan  (fs) 

Togo  and  Yuki  of  Japan  (fs  colour) 

A  Visit  to  Japan  (fs  colour) 


5  Another  New  Store  on  Maple  Street 
Ideas  to  be  Developed 

1.  The  Netherlands  is  a  country  east  of  our  country.  It  is  smaller 
than  Canada. 

2.  Part  of  the  Netherlands  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  part 
is  slightly  above  sea  level. 

3.  The  Netherlands  needs  well-built  and  properly  cared  for 
dikes  to  keep  the  people  safe. 

4.  There  are  many  places  in  Canada  where  we  need  dikes.  We 
use  them  to  prevent  river  flooding  on  the  Humber,  Grand, 
Red,  and  Fraser  Rivers,  for  example.  In  New  Brunswick 
dikes  are  used  in  tidal  marshes  such  as  the  Tantramar. 
These  dikes  keep  out  the  sea,  and  let  the  people  grow  hay 
and  grain.  In  Ontario,  the  Holland  Marsh  has  been  reclaimed 
by  building  dikes  and  drainage  ditches  in  the  Schomberg 
River  area  near  Bradford.  (See  the  book  list  below.) 

5.  A  Dutch  dike  is  usually  much  larger  than  a  Canadian  dike. 
It  is  made  of  sand,  gravel,  and  poles,  and  is  often  wide  enough 
for  cars  to  travel  along  the  top. 

6.  A  dune  is  a  pile  or  ridge  of  sand  on  a  seashore,  heaped  there 
by  the  force  of  wind  or  water.  The  sandbanks  at  Picton, 
Ontario,  for  example,  are  similar  to  the  dunes  in  Holland. 
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7.  Many  kinds  of  birds,  for  example  the  stork  and  the  owl, 
are  helpful  to  men. 

8.  Windmills  are  machines  that  help  men;  they  are  found  in 
both  Canada  and  Holland.  In  Canada  they  are  used  to  pump 
water  or  to  make  electricity  for  farms;  in  Holland  they  are 
still  used  to  grind  grain  or  to  turn  machinery,  and  to  pump 
water  from  the  land.  Dutch  windmills  are  now  being  re¬ 
placed  by  electric,  diesel,  and  gasoline  pumping  stations, 
however,  which  look  like  the  modern  waterworks  in  any  of 
our  cities.  Although  the  windmills  are  disappearing  rapidly, 
the  Dutch  are  trying  to  save  some  of  them  for  historical 
reasons. 

9.  Wooden  shoes  are  common  in  Holland,  because  they  are 
functional  in  the  damp  fields.  The  so-called  "Dutch”  costume 
of  former  days  is  rarely  seen  now  except  in  such  rural  places 
as  Marken  and  Volendam.  Even  there  it  is  worn  usually  as  a 
tourist  attraction. 

10.  A  polder  is  a  damp  field  or  grassy  pasture  which  has  been 
rescued  from  the  sea.  It  usually  needs  constant  draining  and 
protection  by  dikes,  because  it  is  below  sea  level. 

11.  A  barge  is  a  flat  boat  used  for  carrying  goods. 

12.  A  hothouse  is  a  building  made  largely  of  glass,  used  for 
growing  fruits  and  vegetables  or  plants.  There  are  many  hot¬ 
houses  near  large  cities  in  Canada. 

13.  Dutch  farms  are  smaller  than  those  in  Canada.  They  look 
rather  like  the  market  gardens  near  our  large  cities. 

14.  To  transport  means  to  carry  goods  by  boat,  truck,  train,  or 
airplane.  To  export  means  to  send  goods  out  of  a  country.  To 
import  means  to  bring  goods  into  a  country.  To  manufacture 
means  to  make  things  by  hand  or  by  machine.  Many  Dutch 
people  work  at  manufacturing  in  Holland  and  in  Ontario  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  Canada. 


Books 

Barnouw,  Adrian  J.,  The  Land  of  William  of  Orange  (Longmans, 
Green). 

Campbell,  Edna  Fay  et  al.,  The  Old  World  Past  and  Present 
(Gage). 

King,  Germaine,  Holland  (Macmillan). 

Spencer,  Cornelia,  The  Low  Countries  (Saunders). 
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Brownell,  Evelyn,  and  Scott,  S.  Gordon,  A  Study  of  Holland 
Marsh :  Its  Reclamation  and  Development  (Department  of  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Development,  Ontario). 


Films  and  Film-Strips 


VEB  SS  39 

EGH 

CF 

YA 

PS 

CF 

EBF 

YA 

EBF 

EGH 

UWE 


Children  of  Holland  (sd) 

Peter  and  Trina  of  Holland  (fs  colour) 
Tulip  Time  in  Holland  (fs  colour) 

A  Family  of  the  Netherlands  (fs) 

Home  Life  in  Holland  (fs  colour) 

Life  in  Holland  (fs  colour) 

The  Netherlands  (fs  colour) 

Piet  Takes  a  Barge  Trip  (fs  colour) 
Children  of  Holland  (fs) 

We  Visit  Holland  (fs  colour) 

Land  Behind  the  Dikes  (fs) 


The  Netherlands  Embassy,  Ottawa,  will  supply  a  list  of  publi¬ 
cations  and  visual  materials,  including  a  list  of  films,  that  are 
available  on  loan. 


6  Anne  and  Paul  Visit  the  Swiss  Cheese-Maker 
Ideas  to  be  Developed 

1.  Develop  the  concept,  definition,  and  give  examples  of  the 
following:  mountain,  hill,  valley,  pass,  tunnel,  glacier,  ava¬ 
lanche. 

2.  In  the  valleys  of  Switzerland  the  soil  is  rich  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  moderate.  There  the  Swiss  grow  fruits  such  as  peaches 
and  grapes,  and  vegetables  such  as  cabbages,  lettuces,  beets, 
and  cucumbers.  Farther  up  on  the  hillsides,  hay  and  grain 
grow  well.  This  hay  is  saved  for  winter  forage.  The  cattle  are 
taken  in  summer  to  the  upland  pastures  or  alps.  Since  the 
Swiss  cannot  easily  market  the  milk,  it  is  made  into  cheese. 

3.  In  Canada,  cheese  is  made  in  places  where  too  much  fluid 
milk  is  produced,  and  there  are  no  large  cities  nearby  in 
which  to  market  it. 
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4.  Part  way  up  the  alps,  as  on  other  high  mountains,  the  climate 
becomes  too  cool  for  trees  to  grow.  That  is  the  "tree  line”. 
Still  farther  up,  no  vegetation  grows  and  snow  remains  all 
year  round.  That  is  called  the  "snow  line”. 

5.  The  mountains,  the  rivers,  and  the  snow  all  help  the  Swiss  in 
many  ways,  although  in  some  ways  they  hinder  them. 

6.  The  chalet  is  a  distinctive  type  of  rural  house  in  Switzerland. 
Its  design  and  the  materials  from  which  it  is  made  are  sensible 
for  conditions  in  Switzerland. 

7.  Many  of  the  Swiss  customs  and  games  are  similar  to  ours. 

8.  The  Swiss  are  clever  people.  They  make  things,  such  as  parts 
for  watches,  carefully  with  their  hands.  These  are  valuable 
but  very  light  in  weight  and  cheap  to  transport  to  other 
countries. 

9.  The  Swiss  have  helped  peoples  of  other  lands  with  products 
such  as  watches,  cheese,  and  embroidery,  and  with  ideas  such 
as  the  Red  Cross,  peace  (Geneva),  and  freedom  (William 
Tell). 


Books 

Bragdon,  Lillian  J.,  The  Land  of  William  Tell  (Longmans,  Green). 
Herold,  J.  C.,  Swiss  Without  Halos  (Oxford). 

Ogrizek,  Dore,  and  Rufenacht,  J.  E.,  eds.,  Switzerland  (McGraw- 
Hill). 

Siegfried,  Andre,  Switzerland  (Little,  Brown). 

Spyri,  Johanna,  Heidi  (Dent). 


Films  and  Film-Strips 


VEB 

EBF 

EBF 

UWE 

CF 

CF 

EGH 


SS  41  Children  of  Switzerland  (sd) 

Children  of  Switzerland  (fs) 

William  Tell  (fs  colour) 

Mountain  Farmers ,  Switzerland  (fs) 
Cowbells  in  the  Alps  (fs  colour) 

Life  in  Switzerland  (fs  colour) 

Nils  and  Gretel  of  Switzerland  (fs  colour) 
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7  Christmas  at  the  Mapleville  School 


Ideas  to  be  Developed 

1.  The  Lapps  live  in  the  northern  part  of  the  northern  hemis¬ 
phere.  They  go  north  in  the  summer;  sometimes  they  go  up 
the  mountain  side  in  summer.  (Use  north  for  a  change  in 
direction,  up  for  a  change  in  altitude.) 

2.  The  Lapps  enjoy  family  life  and  help  each  other. 

3.  The  Lapps  are  herders;  they  are  a  type  of  nomadic  farmer. 
The  Lapps’  way  of  life  can  be  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
Eskimos,  who  are  hunters  and  trappers. 

4.  The  reindeer  exhibit  a  sense  of  community  in  the  face  of 
danger. 

5.  The  Lapps  show  natural  tendencies  towards  the  conservation 
(wise  use)  of  natural  resources. 

6.  The  Lapps  may  be  compared  with  any  of  these  peoples,  and 
similarities  found:  the  Plains  Indians,  the  Eskimos,  the 
Arabs,  the  Swiss  dairy  farmers,  the  Canadian  ranchers. 

7.  The  reindeer  is  as  important  to  the  Lapps’  way  of  life  as  the 
buffalo  was  to  that  of  the  Plains  Indians  and  the  camel  is  to 
that  of  the  Arabs. 

8.  Lapp  children  go  to  school,  but  under  greater  difficulties 
than  children  in  southern  Canada. 


Books 

Riwkin-Brick,  Anna,  Nomads  of  the  North  (Brett-Macmillan). 
Beautiful  photographs  which  the  pupils  can  use.  Text  very 
helpful  to  the  teacher.  An  authoritative  source. 

Compton’s  Encyclopedia:  Lapland. 

Britannica  Junior:  Lapland. 


Films 

VEB  SS  315  Laplanders  (sd) 

VEB  SS  188  Let's  Look  at  Norway  (sd  colour) 
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8  Anne  and  Paul  Learn  About  Egypt 
from  a  Special  Visitor 


Ideas  to  be  Developed 

1.  In  Egypt  a  larger  proportion  of  the  people  are  farmers  than 
in  Canada.  The  farms  are  very  much  smaller  and  more  of  the 
work  is  done  by  hand  or  by  simple  machinery  than  in  Canada. 

2.  Egyptian  farmers  are  dependent  on  the  river  as  a  source  of 
fertile  silt  and  of  water  for  irrigation,  and  as  a  means  of 
transporting  goods. 

3.  Concepts  such  as  the  following  should  be  illustrated  and 
defined:  silt,  Aswan  Dam  and  its  silt  sluices,  mosque,  minaret, 
fellah,  pyramid,  sphinx. 

4.  Egypt  is  in  a  belt  of  calms  (horse  latitudes),  where  it  rarely 
rains  and  never  snows.  Two  or  three  crops  a  year  can  be 
grown.  All  members  of  the  family  help  with  these  crops.  Con¬ 
cepts  should  be  developed  simply  about  the  different  crops 
grown.  Some  are  the  same  as  those  grown  in  parts  of  Canada 
—  wheat,  barley,  clover,  tobacco,  beans,  and  other  vege¬ 
tables  —  whereas  rice,  cotton,  and  sugar-cane,  for  example, 
are  grown  only  in  a  warmer  climate  than  that  of  Canada. 

5.  The  homes  of  the  fellahs  are  poor  and  sensible,  but  some  are 
better  now  than  they  used  to  be.  Some  government-sponsored 
homes  have  water,  electricity,  and  radios.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  government  of  Egypt  lends  farm  equipment 
and  provides  seeds  and  also  clothes,  but  the  clothes  tend  to 
be  the  same  in  cut  and  colour,  and  the  crops  grown  from  the 
seeds  must  be  compulsorily  marketed.  The  teacher  should 
watch  for  new  articles  and  pictures  in  current  periodicals 
and  newspapers  that  will  keep  this  information  up  to  date. 

6.  Egyptian  children  used  to  remain  at  home  to  help  their 
parents,  but  most  of  them  now  attend  school  until  they  are 
fourteen.  Besides  the  basic  subjects,  art  is  taught,  and  at  a 
recent  UNESCO  conference,  many  observers  felt  that 
Egypt’s  art  programme  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 

7.  In  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  such  as  the  pyramids,  many  fine 
examples  of  rock  carving  and  painting  can  be  seen.  The 
Egyptians  "created”  their  art  to  decorate  the  tombs;  they 
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believed  that  the  "ka”  or  spirit  that  lived  after  death  needed 
a  home,  and  so  provided  jewels,  furniture,  pictures  of  food, 
and  so  on,  for  the  spirit. 

8.  The  stories  of  Moses  and  Joseph  may  well  be  told  and  drama¬ 
tized  while  this  chapter  is  being  studied. 


Books 

Quinn,  Vernon,  Picture  Map  Geography  of  Africa  (Longmans, 
Green). 

Grant,  Joan,  The  Scarlet  Fish  and  Other  Stories  (British  Book 
Service). 

Hancock,  E.  D.,  The  Way  to  Egypt  (Nelson). 

Meadowcroft,  Enid  L.,  The  Gift  of  the  River ,  A  History  of  Ancient 
Egypt  (Ambassador). 

Compton’s  Encyclopedia:  Egypt. 


Films  and  Film-Strips 


VEB 

VEB 

YA 

YA 

MES 

CF 

CF 


SS  280  Life  in  the  Nile  Valley  (sd  colour) 

SS  308  Egypt  and  the  Nile  (sd  colour) 

Egypt  (fs) 

Selim  of  Egypt  (fs  colour) 

Life  in  Egypt  (fs  colour) 

Life  in  Egypt  (fs  colour) 

Agriculture  in  the  Middle  East  (fs  colour) 


9  Supper  at  Doctor  Moe’s  House 
Ideas  to  be  Developed 

1.  Israel  is  a  small  new  country  at  the  east  end  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea. 

2.  Jews  from  many  lands  have  come  to  Israel.  Christians  and 
Moslems  live  there  too.  Most  of  them  are  working  hard  to 
build  a  happy  and  a  prosperous  country. 

3.  The  northern  part  of  Israel  is  hilly;  the  southern  part  is  a 
desert  called  the  Negev.  The  valleys  are  very  fertile.  Water 
is  one  of  Israel’s  greatest  needs,  but  by  irrigation  the  valleys 
and  even  the  desert  are  producing  many  more  crops  than 
before. 
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4.  There  are  many  examples  of  good  conservation  practices  in 
Israel,  many  of  which  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  wise 
farmers  in  Canada. 

5.  As  well  as  growing  more  crops  than  she  used  to,  Israel  now 
produces  many  manufactured  goods  such  as  textiles,  shoes, 
fertilizers,  cement,  and  other  things  she  needs  herself. 
She  is  also  starting  to  produce  some  things  in  quantity  for 
export,  such  as  citrus  fruits  and  juices,  olives  and  olive  oil, 
and  petroleum  that  is  exported  from  Haifa,  where  a  pipe-line 
ends.  Skilled  Jews  from  Europe  have  established  a  diamond¬ 
cutting  industry.  Israel  is  helping  both  herself  and  the  world 
to  live  better. 

6.  In  Israel  there  are  several  kibbutzim  ( kibbutz  —  singular), 
which  are  agricultural  settlements  where  the  villagers  own 
the  land  in  common  and  share  their  labour. 

7.  Jerusalem  is  on  the  eastern  border  of  Israel.  The  old  part  of 
the  city,  in  which  are  the  holy  shrines,  is  across  the  border  in 
Jordan;  the  new  part  is  in  Israel. 

8.  The  Israel  of  days  long  past  has  given  to  us  the  ideas  of  one 
God  and  of  world  brotherhood. 

9.  In  Israel  today  are  found  many  different  types  of  communi¬ 
ties,  such  as  young  communal  settlements,  old  free  enter¬ 
prises,  and  co-operatives,  all  existing  side  by  side. 

10.  You  can  travel  to  Israel  by  books,  in  which  you  can  read 
about  the  setting  and  background  of  many  familiar  Bible 
stories.  It  is  enjoyable  to  read  these  stories  again  as  you  learn 
about  the  land  of  Israel. 

11.  A  person  born  in  Israel  is  called  a  Sabra.  The  sabra  is  a 
cactus  plant  that  grows  only  in  Israel.  It  is  used  as  a  fence 
to  keep  the  sands  of  the  desert  off  new  fields.  The  sabra 
produces  a  fine  edible  nut. 


Books 

De  Gaury,  Gerald,  The  New  State  of  Israel  (Burns  &  MacEachern). 
Hoffman,  Gail,  The  Land  and  People  of  Israel  (Longmans,  Green). 
Zeligs,  Dorothy  F.,  The  Story  of  Jewish  Holidays  and  Customs  for 
Young  People  (Bloch,  New  York). 

The  Embassy  for  the  State  of  Israel,  45  Powell  Avenue,  Ottawa, 
has  interesting  pamphlets. 
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The  Department  of  Christian  Education,  Canadian  Council  of 
Churches,  Room  516,  299  Queen  Street  West,  Toronto,  pub¬ 
lishes  a  collection  of  songs,  including  two  Jewish  folk-songs,  in 
a  booklet  called  Lift  Your  Voices. 

Films  and  Film-Strips 

VEB  SS  170  The  Good  Samaritan  (sd) 

UWE  Building  a  Nation  (fs) 

CC  A  Child's  Tour  of  Palestine  (fs) 

CF  Life  in  Israel  (fs  colour) 

JEC  The  Jewish  Home  (fs  colour) 


10  Anne  and  Paul  Celebrate  Two  Birthdays  at  Once 
Ideas  to  be  Developed 

1.  The  nations  of  the  world  are  interdependent. 

2.  The  peoples  of  the  world  have  more  similarities  than  dif¬ 
ferences. 

3.  The  peoples  of  other  lands  have  brought  many  new  ideas  to 
Canada  and  have  enriched  her  culture. 

Books 

MacLeod,  C.  R.,  Citizenship  Training  (Dent). 

Lift  Your  Voices  (Canadian  Council  of  Churches). 

Fowke,  Edith  Fulton,  and  Johnston,  Richard,  Folk  Songs  of 
Canada  (Waterloo  Music  Company). 

Fielder,  Grace,  The  Rhythmic  Program  for  Elementary  Schools 
(McAinsh). 

Fenwick,  G.  Roy  et  al.,  The  New  High  Road  of  Song  (Gage). 
Burchenal,  Elizabeth,  Dances  of  the  People  (Schirmer,  New  York). 

(Advanced,  but  contains  the  Swiss  "Grandmother’s  Dance”.) 
Lee,  Marjorie,  Dance  With  Me  (Ryerson). 

(Simple  dances,  including  a  Dutch  Step  and  a  Dutch  Clog 
Dance.) 

Herman,  Michael,  ed.,  Folk  Dances  for  All  (Ryerson). 

(Teachers’  reference  book:  advanced  dances,  including  Swiss 
Weggis  and  Jewish  Patch  Tanz.) 

Gaer,  Joseph,  Holidays  Around  the  World  (Little,  Brown). 
(Teachers’  reference  book.) 
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Film  and  Film-Strip  Distributors 


CC  Church-Craft  Pictures  Inc.,  3312  Lindell  Blvd.,  St. 

Louis  3,  Mo. 

CF  Curriculum  Films  Inc.,  distributed  by  Educational  Pro¬ 

jections  Inc.,  10  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  16. 

EBF  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  Inc.,  202  E.  44th  St., 
New  York  17. 

EGH  Eye  Gate  House  Inc.,  2716  41st  Ave.,  Long  Island  City 
1,  N.Y. 

IC  Informative  Classroom  Pictures  Publishers,  40  Ionia 

Ave.,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich. 

JEC  Jewish  Education  Committee,  1776  Broadway,  New 
York  19. 

JHO  Jam  Handy  Organization,  2821  East  Grand  Blvd., 
Detroit  11,  Mich. 

MES  Museum  Extension  Service,  10  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
17. 

PS  Popular  Science  Publishing  Co.,  Audio-Visual  Division, 

353  North  Ave.,  New  York  10. 

SVE  Society  for  Visual  Education  Inc.,  1345  W.  Diversey 
Parkway,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 

SFI  Stillfilm  Inc.,  35  S.  Raymond  Ave.,  Pasedena  1,  Calif. 

UWE  United  World  Films  Inc.,  Educational  Film  Dept.,  1445 
Park  Ave.,  New  York  29. 

YA  Young  America  Films  Inc.,  18  E.  41st  St.,  New  York  17. 

An  excellent  reference  list  of  available  film-strips  is  to  be  found 
in  Krahn,  Frederic  A.  (ed.),  Filmstrip  Guide ,  Third  Edition  1954 
with  supplements  (H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  950  University  Ave., 
New  York  52). 

Motion  Pictures 

VEB  is  the  symbol  used  for  all  motion  pictures.  They  may 
be  obtained  rent  free  (express  one  way)  from  the  Visual  Educa¬ 
tion  Branch,  Department  of  Education,  244  College  St.,  Toronto. 
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Index 


A 

alpenhorn,  121 
Alps,  109-111 
avalanche,  113 

B 

baker,  53,  208 
bakery,  43-44 
bank,  49-50 
barber,  48-49 
basement,  11-16 
Beersheba,  189 
blacksmith,  35-37 
book-mobile,  60,  62 
bricklayer,  25-26 
bulldozer,  11-12 

C 

camel,  72-73 
caravan,  72-74 
carpenter,  16-20,  23-25,  29- 
30 

chalet,  107-108 
cheese,  94-96, 105-107,  111, 
114 

clothes 

Dutch  clothes,  89-91 
Egyptian  clothes,  168 
Israeli  clothes,  186-187 


Lapp  clothes,  139,  144, 
146 

Swiss  clothes,  122-123 
clothing  store,  39 
concrete,  12,  14,  182,  190 
concrete  blocks,  13-14 

D 

dairy,  45-47 
desert,  71-74,  158 
dike,  84-86,  88,  89 
druggist,  50-52 
dry  goods  store,  39-40 
dune,  85,  86 

E 

Egypt,  154-173 
electrician,  20-22 
Eskimos,  63-66 

F 

farming 

in  Egypt,  157-159, 162-165 
in  Holland,  92-95 
in  Israel,  181-186 
in  Switzerland,  107-115, 
121-122 
festivals 

Dutch  festivals,  98-100 
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Jewish  festivals,  192-198 
Lapp  festivals,  146-148 
Swiss  festivals,  121-125 
fishing,  96,  180-181 
florist,  52-53 
footings,  12-14 

G 

gardener,  37 
geta,  76 
glacier,  113 

H 

Haifa,  181,  189 
Holland,  82-101 
homes 

Arabian  homes,  71-74 
Canadian  homes,  6-8 
Dutch  homes,  88,  93,  95, 
99 

Egyptian  homes,  160-162 
Eskimo  homes,  63-66 
Indian  homes,  66-71 
Japanese  homes,  75-77 
Lapp  summer  home, 
136-138 

Lapp  winter  home, 
143-144 

Swiss  homes,  107,  108, 110 

I 

igloo,  63-65 
Indians,  66-71 


insulation,  24-25 
Israel,  177-199 

j 

Jerusalem,  190 
joist,  16-17 

K 

kata,  136-138,  143-144 
kibbutz,  182-183 
klompen,  90 

L 

Lapland,  130-150 
lath,  23-24,  29 
library,  60-61 
long  house,  69-70 

M 

maps 

of  Dutch  farms,  87 
of  Egypt,  171 
of  Israel,  191 
of  a  Lapp  journey,  142 
of  Mapleville,  3 
of  a  Swiss  farm,  115 
masons,  25-26 
meat-packing  plant,  42-43 
mosque,  168 
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N 

Nazareth,  188-189 
Netherlands,  82-101 
Nile  River,  156-159 

O 

oasis,  73-74 
P 

painter,  33-35 
plan,  6,  8-9 
plasterer,  28-29 
plate,  18 
plumber,  22-23 
polder  land,  86,  88-89,  94 
power-shovel,  11,  13 
printer,  40,  42 

R 

rajd,  132-136,  140-141 
Red  Cross,  116-117,  120 
reindeer,  133-135,  139-141 
144,  148-150 

S 

shingling  a  house,  27-28 
shoe  store,  40 


sill,  16 
sports 

in  Holland,  97-98 
in  Switzerland,  112,  114 
stories 

Bible  (Manna),  179 
Dutch  (Minette),  100-101 
Swiss  (William  Tell), 
117-120 

Swiss  (St.  Bernard), 
116-117 
stud,  17-18,  22 
Switzerland,  105-125 

T 

tabi,  76 

Tel  Aviv,  190,  192 
tents 

Arabian,  71-72 
Eskimo,  66 
Indian,  66-68 
tipi,  66-68 

V 

veterinary,  35 
W 

warehouse,  41-42  * 
wigwam,  68-69 
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